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For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 





At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ 


Apply for New Double Option Prospectuses to the Chief Office, fice, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS Cc. L. SAUNDERS, _General Manager. 




















THE RIVIERA SEASON 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE 


CANNES 


REOPENS FOR THE SEASON ON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER Ist. 
Unrivalled elevated full south position, with charming views of Mediterranean and pine woods. THE SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS 
planned and executed by a leading London Engineer. Family Apartments e suzte, with private bathroom, etc. Lift to all floors. 
Full Particulars to be obtained, and rooms may be engaged, in London at the Grand Hotel or Hotel Métropole, and in Brighton at the Hotel _Métropole. 














Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :— —An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 


Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 














Glass Sanutncsences To ber eae 
By Royal Warrant the Queen. 


OstER'S 


China and Glass Services and Table Decorations, Electroliers, Chandeliers, Gasaliers, Lamps. 
LONDON SHOW ROOM S— 


100 OXFORD ST... Ww. 


Messrs. OSLER wiLt BE HAPPY TO SEND PATTERNS OR ILLUSTRATIONS FREE OF 














EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
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THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, 


# 2,000,000 


SUBSCRIBED — ‘ , > » . * » , 250,000 

PAID UP CAPITA 100,000 

RESERVE FUND, RESERVE ‘LIABILITY, AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, ‘ . 170,660 


Head Office—Quaen Srassr, Mutsounne. 
New South Wales Branch—Pitt STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovat EXCHANGE, K1nG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LiverPoo.t STREET, HoBartT. 

London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq. 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 

One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 5$ per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank’s Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 


Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, NEw SouTH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPITAL,. . . 42,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, .« . £800,000 
PaIbD-uP CAPITAL, £400,000 | RESERVE Funp, - £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinGc WitviaM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


CapiTAL AUTHORISED, £2,000,000, 
SUBSCRIBED AND PAID-UP, £500,000. 
Head Office—4o THRE ADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpvon, E.C. 
Dundee Ofice—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBU ag LOCAL BOARD: 
ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
Joun Facconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ¢2 officio. 
DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 years fixed, 








ats per cent. 


3 9toO12 months, » . . > ae i 
» 6to8 om . . . . er ss 
99 3tO5 ” . . . . 3 ” 


BANKING AND AGENCY Business TRANSACTED. 
EpinsurGH OrFice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP wot ~Sinenrenn £800,000 
RESERVE FUN £250,000 
CORPORA t ED BY ROY AL CH: ARTER 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM CuRISTIAN, Esq. Emive Levita, Esq. 

Sir H. S. CunnirnGuam, K.C.LE. Witi1amM Paterson, Esq. 
Sir ALFrep Dent, K.C.M.G. RoBeERT STEWART, Esq. 
Joun Howarpb GwyTuHeER, Esq. James WHITTALL, Esq. 





Manager—Joun Howarpv GwyTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Ca.es Lewis. 
Secretary—WIiLLiaM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 

THE NATIONAL BANK oF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Inspector—THoOMAS ForREST. 





3ombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. Yokohama. 


Thaiping. Hong Kong. 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East. 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, Poe £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPIT ~~ : ° . . . ‘ , 66,249 
RESERVE FUND 14,383 
A. &. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STreet, EpinsurGu. 


ee 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 





OF 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 
Caritat Futty Susscrisep, , s ‘ - $1,000,000 0 o 
CariTaL Paip Up, . . 126,068 15 0 
RESERVE Funp 1n HANp, OVER : . 40,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CaPiTAL, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 873,931 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wyttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampBett, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
‘i per cent. for One Year. 
for Three or Four Years. 
5 5 for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpinsurGu, January 1890. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 

GeorGe AuLDJo JAMIESON, at C.A., Chairman. 
GeEorGE Topp CuiEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M Craseie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wn. B. DuNLOP. 
Accountant—JjJoun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of C —— in Liquidation ~and 
CLAIMS by CREDIT‘ mS fi in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBE NTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentrures, DeBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PuBLic 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


SCOTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





£505,000. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . ‘ . £1,700,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP, lf. . . . 43575499 
RESERVE FUND, . ; ° ‘ £ 330,000 


The DIRECTORS are prepared to receive a limited amount of MONEY on 
DEBENTURE for FIVE YEARS at THREE AND THREE-QUARTERS 
PER CENT 

TI ¢ DEBENTURES are secured 
(1) By the Assets of the Company, the value of which at 31st 
December last was over . 
(2) By the Uncalled Capital, 


£2,000,000 
1,340,000 
£ 3,340,000 
The borrowing power is limited to £1,340,000, which is 40 per cent. of the security. 
CHARLES D. MENZIES, Secretary. 
Office—123 GEORGE STREET, 


EDINBURGH, October 1890. 


THE BRITISH LAW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . . , ONE MILLION. 





Head Ofice—s Lotusury, BANK, Lonpon, E.C 
Chairman—Sir HEx ry WATSON PARKER (Messrs. Parker, Garrett & Parker), 
Rectory House, St. Michael's Alley, E.C. 
Vice-Chairman—HENRY Tur1o. Norton, Esq. (Messrs. Norton. Rose, Norton 
& Co.) Westminster, S.W., and 574 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Manager and Secretary—H. Foster CuT_er. 
EDINBURGH BOARD. 
Branch Offiice—53 GEORGE STREET. 
Chairman—RoveErt STRATHERN, Esq., W.S., 12 South Charlotte St., Edinburgh. 
Tuomas AITKEN, Esq., Leith 
G. T. Batrour -Kinnt ar, Esq., W.S. (Messrs. Hamilton, Kinnear & Beatson, 
W.S.), Edinburgh 
J. H. Jameson, Esq. (Messrs Boyd, Jameson & Kelly, W.S.), Leith. 
RicHArD Legs, Esq., Town Clerk, Galashiels. 
JosiauH Livincston, Esq , Merchant, Edinburgh. 
Davip Lyett, Esq., W.S. (Messrs. Horne & Lyell, W.S.), Edinburgh. 
District Secretary— J. Houston Barry, 53 George Street. 
Bankers— THe Rovat BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Glasgow Branch—176 WEST GEORGE STREET 
Resident Managers—Dick, STEVENSON & Muir, Solicitors. 
District Secretary—Joun R. Watson, A.LA 
Applications for Agencies are invited, Full particulars of terms and other informae 
tion may be obtained at the above Branch Offices. 











BONUS VEAK 1890—ESTABLISHED 18 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


C.atims Paip, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RA‘TES and Non-ForFEITURE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale wiil be entitled to 
BONUsS at Christmas 1890 
ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 
12 Waterloo Place, London—ARTHUR JACKSON, Manager. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In Five Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE LEATHERSTOCKING TALES. By J. Fenimore 


Cooper. Each Volume containing Eight Original Illustrations by ANDRIOLLI. 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


IN THE SUNLIGHT. By AnceLica M. SELny, Author of 


*On Duty.’ 





In small crown 4to, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


AN OCEAN KNIGHT: A Story of the Corsairs and their 


Conquerors. Translated from the French of Fortune pu BotsGopey. Fully 
Illustrated with Sixty-nine Artistic Engravings, from Designs by ADRIEN 
MARIE. 


In small crown 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 6s. 


PICTURESQUE ENGLAND: Its Landmarks and His- 


toric Haunts, as described in Lay and Legend, Song and Story. With upwards 
of 120 Woodcuts and a Series of Coloured Plates. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


LADY MAUDE’S MANIA: A Tragedy in High Life. By 


G. MANVILLE FENN. 


‘A clever and brightly written novel, with a refreshing “go” about it. Its 
prightliness is a welcome change from the sol lemnity, yearning, and dreariness of 
some much more high-toned and more truly tragic tales.'—G/asgow Herald. 


In large square crown $vo, cloth gilt, ss. 


BY SEA AND LAND: A Tale of the Blue and the Scarlet. 


By Dr. Gorvon STaABLEs. With Original Illustrations. 


In large square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE SIR NICHOLAS: A Story for Children. By C. A. 
Jones. With Original Illustrations by C. Parrerson. 
‘The writer draws a charming sketch of the missing heir of an old family. With 
its simple pathos, this story is one of the prettiest we have read. —Graf/ 


In large square crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


HEART OF GOLD. By Mrs. L. T. Meave. With Twelve 


Original Illustrations by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


In large square crown 8vo, cloth gilt 


NOAH’S ARK. A Tale of the Norfolk Broads. By DARLE) 


Dace, Finely Illustrated from Designs by Paut Harpy. 

‘A breezy, pleasant story of the Norfolk Broads. An attractive volt ume for the 
mg winter evenings, when it is so pleasant to recall the bright summer days spent 
1 the Broads, ‘‘dreamily drifting down the river. Sheffield Te rare 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BOUTELL’S HERALDRY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


By S. T. AvELInG. With upwards of 400 Illustrations 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE ‘CAVENDISH LIBRAR\ 
In large crown 8vo, uncut, Library Style, Two Volumes, 7s. 
HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST HUMOROUS 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. | Selected and Arranged by CHAkLES Morris. 
With Steel Portraits 


4 MOST CHARMING AND AMUSING VOLUME. 


In small 4to, picture boards, cloth back, attractive covers, 


A PEEP INTO CATLAND. With Monotint Illustrations by 
Constance E. Howe t, and Rhymes by A. bE V. Dawson and others. 
‘A charming little quarto, « taining a series of amusi 
ttens. There is a great fund of humour as well as skilful draughtsmanship 
Glasgow | Heral 


studies of cats and 





NEW VOLUME BY SILAS K. HOCKIN( 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 2s. 6d 


REX RAYNOR, ARTIST: A Story of Sowing and Reaping. 
By Siras K. HocxinG, Author of ‘ Real Grit,’ ‘Caleb C arthew, etc. With 
Original Illustrations by HAROLD Corrine. 

‘A father could not do better than make Mr. Hocking’s new story a present to his 
nm. Scottish Leader. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 1 


ABBEYS, CASTLES, AND ANCIENT HALLS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES: Their Legendary Lore and Popular History. 
By Joun Timps and ALEXANDER Gunn. With Twelve Page Photographic 
Views. Three Vols. 


MRS. BURNETT'S POPULAR BOOKS. 


the EIGHTEENTH EDITION, in medium 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 6s. 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By Frances Hopcson 
Burnerr. With numerous Original Illustrations by Recinatp Bb. Bircn, 
The FIFTH EDITION, small medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 
SARA CREWE: or, What Happened at Miss Minchin’s; and 
EDITHA’S BURGLAR. By Frances HopGson Burnerr, Author of 


‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ With Illustrations by ReGinALp B. Bircn. 


In medium small 8vo, gilt, bevelled boards, 5s. 
LITTLE ST. ELIZABETH, and other Stories. By FRANCES 
HopGson Burnett. With Original Illustrations by ALice HAvEKs, REGINALD 
Bb. Bircu, and ALFRED BRENNAN. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘HER BENNY. 
In medium 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 6s. 


HER BENNY. By SILas k. HOCKING, Author of * His Father,’ 


‘Ivy,’ etc. Illustrated with Forty-seven Original Engravings. 


London : FREDERICK WARNE, Bedford St., Strand. 


VOL, IV. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
ARMOREL OF LYONESSE: A _ Romance of 


To-Day. By WALTER Besant, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon,’ etc. 3 vols., 
at all Libraries. 


FIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. 


By Hersert Warp. With 83 Illustrations by the AUTHOR, VICTOR PERARD, 
nd W. B. Davis. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 148 





7 very much prefer ‘‘ Five Years with the Congo Cannibals” to ‘‘In Darkest 
Africa. Mr. Ward tells his story in a simple, unaffected style; he indulges in no 
rhapsodies ; he poses as neither prophet, martyr, nor saint. He has a quick eye ; 
he seems fertile of resource, at id pen and pencil are equally ready to answer to his 
call.’—Lady’'s Pictorial. 


F IRST EDITION exhausted, SECOND EDITION just ready. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE: The Romance of a 
Wreck. By W. CLark RussELL, Author of ‘An Ocean Tragedy,’ etc. 3 vols. 
rown ovo. 
‘Mr. Clark Russell has done nothing to exceed the dramatic strength and sus- 
tained interest of this romance. . .. In short, th is is one of the most powerful 
novels that have been published for a long time.’—G/lasgow Heradd. 


THE GREAT TABOO. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of 


‘Strange Stories,’ ‘The Devil’s Die, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


‘BAIL UP’: A Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. 
By Hume Nisbet, Author of ‘ The Land of the Hibiscus Blossom,’ etc. With 
Fr ntispiece and Vignette by the AUTHoR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. By Frank Barrer, 


Author of ‘ Fettered for Life,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘Itisa n vel of intensest interest, full of incident, and written in terse, crisp, and 
spi jirited style. . . . Mr. Barrett’s picture of his young heroine is positively fascinat- 
ing in its power. —Scotsman. 


THE WORD AND THE WILL. By James Payn, 
Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ The Burnt Million,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
‘Mr. Payn has written few better stories, if any. . Full of neatly turned points 
of plea asant fun... . It is a delightful novel and deserves to be widely read 
Glas ' Herald. 


RUFFINO, Etc. By Ovipa, Author of ‘ Under Two Flags,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

. Ouida is seen at her best in her short stories. . . . The workmanship is excellent 
throughout, and the stories have the positive charms of simple grace and pathos.’— 
Manchester Examiner. 

A FELLOW OF TRINITY. By Aan Sr. Ausyn and 
WALTER WHEELER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘Certainly the best novel of University life that has appeared for many years. ’- 
tator. 


A WARD OF THE GOLDEN GATE. by Bre: 
Harte, Author of ‘A Waif of the Plains,’ etc. With <9 Illustrations by 
STANLEY L. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

‘A strong and fresh ew written in Bret Harte’s best manner. ‘The story is 
rich in admirable and delightful men. The minor ct aneeaaes are full of humour. 

Lhe book has a capital set of illustrations.’—Scots 


A WEIRD GIFT. By GrorcGes Onnev, Author of ‘ mm 
Rameau,’ etc. ‘Translated by ALBERT VANDAM. Crown { 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 
‘So interesting in its way that few will begin it without reading it throug h. 
Scotsman. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


RANKIN’S 
CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp SALispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 
Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 


ASSISTANCE TO BOYCOTTED LOYALISTS 


IN TIPPERARY AND ELSEWHERE IN IRELAND. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Sir Joun Don Wavucuope, Bart.; Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Barrt.; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hare of Calder Hall; Professor Butcher, LL.D.; James Currie, Ship- 
owner, Leith; WaLTter Berry of Glenstriven (Conz ward Fintay C. AvuLp, 
S.S.C. (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer). 


The THIRD LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS will shortly be published in the Scots 
man. Those wishing to subscribe are invited todo so. SUBSCRIPT 1 YNS may 
be sent to me direct. The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE after the Publica- 
tion of the Third List, which will include sums received through Local Committees, 
etc. Any desirous of receiving Copies of Speeches del livered 3 at Meeting on 1st inst., 
statements by Boycotted Persons, and Collection Cards are requested to make early 
application. 





FINLAY C. AULD, S.S.C., Hon. Sec. and Treas 
38 York Piace, EpinsurGH, 24th October 1890. 


EXHIBITION OF HIGH-CLASS PictUuRESs. 
Messrs. DOWDESWELL, of 160 New Bond Street, London, 


Have now on Exhibition, at Mr. T. WILSON’s GALLERY, 
121 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, Examples of :— 





Corot. TROYON. MILLET. DauBicny. Daz. ROUSSEAU. 
TURNER. CROME. MULLER. MoRLAND. STARK. MICHEL. 
CoNnSTABLE. SEGANTINI. COTMAN. HERVIER. HOLLAND. WHISTLER. 
Boupin. VOLLoNn. MonTiceLii. Decas. JACQUE. CALs. 
HENNER BARGUE. ISABEY CouRBET. MANET. Ripot 
DécampPs. CARRIERE, METTLING. LINNELL. COLLINs. Rovyst 
MAUVE. DupRE. De Wint. Etc. Etc. 





FURS! 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL. 


JOHN BENTLEY & CO,, 
THE MANUFACTURING FURRIERS, 
27 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 


J. B. & Co. are now showing all the Latest Styles in the most 
fashionable Furs, viz. :—Seal, Sable, Skunk, Bear, Persian Lamb, 
Cremar, etc. Fur Muffs and Collarettes, Fur Boas and Trimmings, 
Fur-Lined Cloaks, etc. 


SPECIALITE SEAL JACKETS. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON’S GUINEA PACKAGE OF CHOIC! 
HaArpDy FLOWER Roots, 





For — Gardening, contains 1035 well-selected Sound Bulbs, viz.:— 


50 Hyacinths, distinct colors. 50 Persian Ranunculus. 
50 Lulips, single early. 40 French Ranunculus. 
50 Tulips, double. 24 Gladiolus. 
25 lulips, single late. 50 Snowdrops, single. 
20 Narcissus, Polyanthus. 50 Spanish Iris. 
30 Narcissus, incomparable. 24 Scilla Hyacinthoides. 
24 Narcissus, Poeticus. | 24 Scilla Siberica (Praecox) 
24 Anemones, double. | 24 Triteleia Uniflora. 
50 Anemones, single. 16 Eranthis Hyemalis (Winte: 
400 Crocus, in 4 distinct colors ' Aconite) 
Half this quantity for 11s. 
Tf HE GUINEA PACKAGE for Indoor Cultivation contains 336 Choice anc 
Selected Bulbs for 72 Pots and Glasses 

The above Packages may be had fiom our Agents, Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 
3 Cross Lang, Lonvon, E.C., on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 

For details of our other Collections of Bulbs for INDOOK and SPRING 
GARDENING, and particulars as to FREE DELIVERY, see our Catalogue for 
1890 (94 pages, in English), which wiil be sent Post Free on application to our 
Agents, or to ourselves direct at OVERVEEN, Nr. Haarlem, Holland. 





EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, 


AND OTHER LECTURES. 
A Sequel to ‘The Fairyland of Science. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. FisHer). 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, with 100 Illustrations, price 6s. ; 

bound in calf extra, 11s. 
CONTENTS: 

-The Magician’s Chamber by Moonlight. 

Magic Glasses and How to Use Them. 

Fairy Rings and How they are Made. 

The Life-History of Lichens and Mosses. 

The History of a Lava Stream. 

An Hour with the Sun. 

—An Evening with the Stars. 

Little Beings from a Miniature Ocean. 

The Dartmoor Ponies. 

10.—The Magician’s Dream of Ancient Days. 
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By the Same Author 
THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. Twenty-third Thousand. Post 8v 
with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; calf extra, 11s. 
* Deserves to take a prominent place in the literature of youth.’— 7imes., 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from 
the Ameeba to the Insects. Thirteenth Thousand. Post 8vo, with upwards of 
100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; calf extra, 115. 
* The work forms a charming introduction to the study of zoology—the science of living tl 
hich, we trust, will find its way into many hand Nature. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; or, The Great Back-boned 
Family. Fifth Thousand. Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth 
edges, os 6d.: «¢ alf extra, 145. 


ung 


» Zalt 
We 7 nceive no better gift-book than this volume ~ ss Buckley has spared no pains t 


rporate in her book the latest results of scientific rese The lustrations in the book 
des erve the h ghest praise; they are numerous, accurate, ad strikin Spectator 


A SeOnt HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE: and of the 


’rogress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Time. 


fone Edition, Revised and Rearranged. Crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, 

cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; calf extra, 145. 

The work, tl gh mainly inter 1 for children and young persor may be most adva 
i many per riper age, and may serve to unplant in their minds a fuller ai 

er ption of the promises, t ichevements, and claims of ence.’— Fournal of Scien 


Also a New Edition of 
WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; or, The Great Back-boned 


Family. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. imperial 16mo(sold separately), 


loth gilt, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. each. 


By the division of this Popular Work into Two Volumes—Vol. I. Fishes and 
Hirds, and Vol. Il. Mammalia, sold separately— it is hoped that the convenience 
ind taste of purchasers may be | 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


DU KC FA 
BULSs 


Hyacinths, ‘lulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilium, and all other 
Bulbous Plants and Roots. 


Superb Complete Collections for In- and 
Out-door. The Cheapest!!! 


At gs., 128., £1, 18., £2, 28., £3, 38., and £5, 58.— Delivered 
true to name and Carriage Paid to Purchaser's door in Grea/ 
Britain and Ireland, 





In ordering above Collections, Purchasers should state whether 
required for In- or Out-door. 


NO PACKING CHARGES. 
Beautifully Illustrated English Amateur's Catalogue grati and post 
Sree on application to 


VAN MEERBEEK & CO,., Growers, 


HILLEGOM, near Haarlem, Holland. 
Pp HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 
14th NOVEMBER 1890 to 7th JANUARY 1591, 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY GALLERIES. 





Open daily from 10 to 5 and 7 to 10, 


ADMISSION, Is.; EVENING, 6d. SEASON TICKETS, 2s. 6d. 


~T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
S WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


JFAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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NOTICE.—On and after Saturday neat, the 22d 


curt., this Journal will appear under the style and title of 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. = As heretofore it 
will be published simultaneously in London and Edin- 


burgh every Saturday morning. 


x*% With this Number is issued a Srevectay Lirerary 


SUPPLEMENT. 





NOTES 

Tue Lord Mayor's banquet on Monday was the scene 
of no revelation of great State secrets, no disclosure of 
surprising policies. Lord George Hamilton protested 
neatly against judging the respective advantages of an 
efficient and an inefficient navy by the standard of ex- 
pense ; Mr. Stanhope assured his audience that ‘there 
never was a time when he could say with greater confi- 
dence that the discipline of the army was in a more satis- 
factory condition’ ; and the Lord Chancellor evoked loud 
applause by the reminder that, if each man is to be a law 
unto himself, then civilisation is at an end. Lord Salisbury, 
who responded for the sixth successive time io the toast 
of the Prime Minister, congratulated himself and the 
country on the excellent prospect of peace. Our rela- 
tions with foreign countries were harmonious. The 
agreements with France and Germany were complete, 
and if that with Portugal had not yet been carried 
through, the reason was to be found in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. But though the omens were 
for peace, they were not, Lord Salisbury went on to 
say, precisely for agreement. The subjects of disagree- 
ment were of a ‘low, practical, and prosaic character ’— 
not in the least sentimental ; but they might possibly be 
understood in the City of London. The Americans had 
raised their tariff because their pigs did not receive proper 
treatment in Europe. That ‘very unintelligent animal, 
the lobster, had caused a little difficulty with France, the 
seal a squabble with the United States. 


But all these difficulties were not the less real because 
they were essentially vulgar. Free Trade was not in a 
much more flourishing condition than it had been fifty 
years ago. If there were no hostile tariffs, Lord Salisbury 
declared, perhaps we should not be ambitious of dominion. 
‘ But we know that every bit of the world’s surface that is 
not under the English flag is a country which may be, and 
probably will be, closed to us by a hostile tariff.’ The 
conflict of rival tariffs is the world’s conflict of the future, 
and we are powerless to interfere. ‘It is an interesting 


subject of consideration for us whether the madness of 


our neighbours will cause us to deflect in any degree from 





LIE, FIFE.—MARINE HOTEL, overlooking the sea, and 
E immediately adjoining the Links. Tennis Courts, Ladies’ Golf Course and 
G. FaBer, Manager. 





Bathing Ground. Special terms for Boarders. 


the sound and_ sensible position which we occupy 
at present.’ Passing on to questions touching our pro- 
sperity at home, Lord Salisbury spoke some weighty 
words of warning. If we are able to sustain upon 
this little island a population far in excess of its 
natural resources, it is because our free institutions attract 
capital as no others can. But if we have an Eight Hours 
Bill, with all the inconveniences which it must bring, we 
must be prepared for the result. Other countries which 
have open to them all the markets that England has and 
their own besides will pass us in the race. And the first 
to suffer, when employment languishes and industry pines 
away, will be that very Working-Man on whose behalf 
timid and interested politicians are now preaching arrange- 
ments which savour of the darkest superstitions by which 
industry was ever oppressed. 

SPEAKING at Scarborough last Friday, Mr. John Morley 
endeavoured—with inconsiderable success—to answer 
Lord Hartington’s recent speeches in Scotland, and dis- 
cussed the Irish question yet again without achieving the 
well-nigh impossible task of saying aught unhackneyed or 
worth recording here. The really memorable and note- 
worthy part of his utterance (though he pointedly dis- 
claimed being the spokesman of his party in the matter) 
lay in his remarkably trenchant handling of the eight 
hours’ day. He excused his plain-spokenness by saying 
that the question ought to be argued out, and not rushed 
through, and then proceeded to demolish plank by plank 
the platform on which Eccles was won. The proposal of 
an eight hours’ day for all trades he considered dead 
before it was born. As for the Government workshops, 
there is no demand for any such restriction in our dock- 
yards and arsenals, while every municipality that employs 
labour should settle the question for itself. Then there 
is the scheme that when a majority of men in a particular 
trade desires a statutory maximum of work, the Home 
Secretary shall issue an order which shall be binding on 
that trade. If that is passed, exclaimed Mr. Morley, I 
shall think of going to Turkey or to Russia. Supposing, 
however, that an Eight Hours Bill is demanded for miners 
only, ‘I do not see,’ continued the speaker, ‘on what prin- 
ciple you are to stop at miners. Steel-smelters’ work is 
just as hard ; and if you say a miner’s work is dangerous, 
which is quite true, there is no relation between the mis- 
chief and the remedy.’ If an Eight Hours Bill be passed, 
more workmen will be employed and more men will con- 
sequently be on the trades’-union books in bad times. Or 
if more men be not employed, the output of what is 
practically a necessary of life will be seriously restricted. 
The cure for all difficulties lies neither in Acts of Parlia- 
ment nor in strikes but in Boards of Conciliation. 
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Sir Georce Trevetyan made one of his inimitable 
speeches at Alloa on Tuesday. He began by maintaining 
that Scots business had never been so completely nor so 
insolently neglected as it had by the present Government. 
Lord Hartington had echoed the cry of obstruction ; but 
in truth the Government was the great Obstructionist. The 
Unionist party would never seriously grapple with social 
reform, because privilege must be swept away before re- 
form could be achieved. Having thus chanced upon his 
favourite theme, Sir George proceeded to whimper at 
great length about the injustice of privileged classes and 
privileged religions, privileged justices of the peace, and 
privileged landlords. The silliest, perhaps, of his proposals 
was for handing over the barren and intractable land of the 
Highlands, that the crofters might make a handsome living 
out of it! Coming to Ireland, Sir George courageously 
declared that he would oppose all attempts made to drain 
Irish rivers with English money. What he wanted was that 
Irishmen should spend Irish resources upon Irish objects 
according to Irish ideas. He had better settle the point 
with the gentlemen who badgered him well-nigh to death 
in the House of Commons. Sir George next denounced 
the Land Purchase Bill as a measure pre-eminently con- 
ceived in the interest of a single limited class; paid an 
obsequious tribute to Mr. Dillon ; and touched on a variety 
of matters of more or less interest. Into every single phrase 
he made he contrived, with that misplaced ingenuity 
which is now his sole remaining talent, to throw the whine 
of the ‘ pore workin’ man.’ 

A pitt was introduced in the Prussian Parliament on 
Thursday which may be commended to the consideration 
of the people of this country. It is a bill for improving 
education in elementary schools, and its most important 
provision is that which provides that every child shall 
have religious instruction in the creed in which its parents 
desire to have it reared. General von Caprivi, in intro- 
ducing the measure, urged the House to unite in sup- 
porting it, as they were engaged in a warfare with the 
internal enemies of the State—ignorance, Socialism, and 
the rest. He appealed to the representatives of Prussia 
to unite as if a foreign foe were at their gates, and to 
consider not party advantages but the weal of the Father- 
land. It is vastly interesting to see how in Prussia states- 
men have begun to recognise that an irreligious com- 
munity would mean a greater danger to law and order 
and national prosperity than a second capture of Berlin 
by a foreign Power. While Mr. Gladstone, feebly sup- 
ported by Lord Spencer in his speech at Greenock, is 
not unwilling that the State should disassociate itself 
entirely from the higher life of the people, the advisers 
of the Emperor-King propose to make the parish priests 
not merely the preachers to the people on Sundays but 
the servants of the State to a greater extent than ever, 
by entrusting to them the religious teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools throughout the country. 





Lorp Sa.issury has agreed to the suspension of the 
Anglo-Portuguese Convention, and to the substitution of a 
modus vivendi that will be in force for six months, while 
negotiations are resumed for the demarcation of ‘ spheres’ 
on the Zambesi. The Portuguese know how to make 
political capital out of their own weakness and excita- 
bility. But they are not likely to reap much by the 
delay. Against their ‘historical claims’ are opposed, 
says the Premier, the ‘ absolute necessities’ arising out of 
the northern extension of British South Africa, and neces- 
sities are not squeezable beyond a certain point. These 
necessities may be found, instead, to have expanded at 
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the end of the six months: for the diggers are ‘rushing’ 
Manicaland, out of which they have discovered a new 
issue to the sea, and declare that they will take care 
that they are neither expelled nor overridden by the 
Portuguese. 


‘Tue Emperor of Russia has intimated his intention of 
visiting India, and has authorised a scheme for the Rus- 
sification of Turkestan by means’ of colonies from the 
Volga. In times not long gone by these two items of 
news would have aroused frantic alarm in the breasts of the 
Russophobes. With Lord Salisbury at the helm of affairs 
all that is changed. The Czarewitch’s journey has been 
mentioned at the Guildhall, and accepted by the country, 
as an omen of peace and goodwill ; and with a ‘scientific 
frontier’ towards Afghanistan our great dependency can 
well afford to let Russia follow her own courses north of 
the Oxus. 





Tue M‘Kinley Tariff promises to be the end for some 
time of the Republican party in America. The Republi- 
cans are so badly beaten at the elections that there 
threatens to be a split among them. At least the Eastern 
journals declare that the M‘Kinley Tariff must be neither 
repealed nor modified till it be fairly tested, while the 
organs of the Western States (where the farmers have made 
the M‘Kinleyites fee! the effect of their wrath) declare for 
repeal or revision when Congress reassembles in Decem- 
ber. There is little likelihood, however, that anything will 
be done in the matter until the December of next year, 
when the new Congress will meet, and that for two reasons : 
first, the Democrats will not be strong enough before the 
December of '91 to tempt the opposition of the Repub- 
licans in the Senate; and second, it will be far better 
for their party prospects and for the demonstration of the 
badness of the new tariff to wait a year. For American 
manufacturers, anticipating the speedy repeal of the tariff, 
will not invest capital in an enlargement of business, so 
that, with increased prices operating for a year, with no 
increase of wages and none of general prosperity, the 
Republicans will be utterly discredited. 


Tue matter of the German Emperor's speech, at the 
opening of the Prussian Diet, is interesting chiefly to 
Prussia. More State Socialism, Free Education, and 
Local Government for the rural districts is promised ; 
and, as a safeguard and a corrective, more police and 
trade supervision. The Kaiser ‘looks forward with con- 
fidence to the further preservation of peace.’ But in the 
meantime he is constructing more military railways, and 
while he is opening the Diet and prophesying peace, 
Crispi and Caprivi are making to put their heads to- 
gether under the anxious eye of Europe. 


Wuar is known as ‘the labour world’ is fairly quiet at 
present. The Australian strikers have at length confessed 
themselves beaten. The Trades’ Hall Council of Mel- 
bourne has telegraphed to England that ‘ the secession of 
the marine officers leaves nothing to fight for,’ and the 
ship-owners have opened a Free Labour Bureau. The Ply- 
mouth strike of coal-porters has been baffled, as we last 
week anticipated it would be, by the energy of the masters 
in stripping off their own coats for work. The co-operative 
scheme among the dockers has worked so well in one 
sense and so ill in another that those serving under it 
made an average for the week of 94d. an hour, and those 
serving outside it—and these the majority—made about 
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half as much, or rather less than they made last year be- 
fore the strike. That will have to be remedied, or there 
will be likelihood of a strike of docker against docker. 

‘Genera’ Boorn’s scheme threatens to be swamped by 
a flood of goodwill and acclamation. So many bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, and other excellent but impulsive 
people have so belauded it, that there is danger lest the 
mute inglorious gentlemen with long purses may think it 
is likely to be set a-going without their help. The Prince 
of Wales, however, has given it his good word, the Duke of 
Fife has sent a hundred pounds, and a retired actor-manager, 
because he knows nothing of the scheme except that it is 
of ‘noble purpose,’ promises a thousand pounds if ninety- 
nine other just persons will each promise a thousand. ‘ You 
cannot feed capons so.” But nothing is more beautiful 
and curious than the resolution ‘ unanimously passed by 
the Executive of the Dock Labourers’ Union,’ in which 
it wishes ‘General’ Booth every success in his under- 
taking, and declares (dubiously) that any assistance it is 
‘likely to render will be gladly given.’ ‘Our opinion 
being that men being made useful citizens is the highest 
duty of the well-wishers of the nation.’ 


Tuere are who predict that the coming winter is to be 
a season of tempest and pestilence. Absit omen, but the 
recent gale has been the most disastrous our coasts have 
experienced for many years. It has been bad enough on 
the East Coast, but it has been beyond comparison bad on 
the West, and especially in the Irish Sea. At Connah’s 
Quay, for instance, on the Dee, there is mourning in every 
house, for the morning before the gale, tempted by the 
fine weather, ‘ thirty vessels Jeft the river outward bound, 
and almost all have been wrecked or stranded, and have 
disappeared into the unknown. Further—(and still absit 
omen)—the cholera which prevailed in Southern Europe 
in the summer stopped short of these islands, but we are 
likely to be visited again by the insidious and sapping 
influenza of last winter: it is already laying hold of the 
Germans, and we are preparing for it with such dangerous 
and weakening disorders as diphtheria, which is disagree- 
ably prevalent in some London suburbs. There is no 
reason for a panic, but the wise will bethink them of the 
old adage, ‘ It is cold that kills.’ 


Tue case of Ex parte Castiont decided on Tuesday before 
Mr. Justice Denman, Mr. Justice Hawkins, and Mr. 
Justice Stephen sitting as a Divisional Court of Queen's 
Bench has excited a wide and popular rather than a 
strictly legal interest. Castioni killed State-Councillor 
Rossi in the Ticino disturbances. ‘The Swiss Government 
demanded his extradition. The case came before Sir John 
Bridge at Bow Street, and he—apparently on the ground 
that there was some evidence of personal malice against 
Rossi on the part of the accused—issued his warrant for 
extradition. Castioni applied for a Habeas Corpus tor his 
discharge. Now the Extradition Act of 1870 enacts (section 
3) that ‘a fugitive criminal shall not be surrendered if the 





offence in respect of which his surrender is demanded is 
one of a political character.’ It is conclusively shown that 
the rising was political within the meaning of the word 
as defined by Mr. Justice Stephen in his 7veatise on the 
Criminal Law—a definition to which the Court gave the 
weight of its authority. It resulted that the writ went, 
and Castioni was set free. The following points were 
decided :—(1) The onus of proof as to the political nature 
of the offence lies on the accused ; (2) If the prosecutor 
can show private malice (there was no real proof of any 
here), then even though there be a state of civil war 
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e act is not a political offence ; and (3) the question is one 
of mixed law and fact, and the Supreme Court is not pre- 
cluded from going into the evidence before the magistrate. 


A Grave disaster has befallen Her Majesty’s navy. The 
cruiser Serpent, Commander Ross, sailed from Devonport 
on Saturday to take up her station on the West African 
Coast. She seems to have been overtaken and driven off 
her course by the heavy westerly gales which have raged 
all week on our coasts. In the fog and darkness of Mon- 
day night she struck on the rocks near Camarinas, twenty 
miles from the Spanish Cape Finisterre, and after taking 
on board some tremendous seas she went to pieces. There 
were 176 souls on board, and only three men live to tell 
the tale. The Serpent was one of the ‘raider’ class of 
cruisers, built to sail at great speed and to act as an ‘eye’ 
to the squadron to which she was attached ; and it is a 
fact that competent authorities have condemned the type 
as dangerously topweighted for so light a structure in 
rough weather. The scene of the wreck is not far from 
where H.M.S. Captain went down in a squall just twenty 
years ago with 460 men on board—the victims of ‘ faulty 
construction. How the Italian fleet behaves in rough 
weather is told in detail on another page. 


AccIDENTs more destructive to life and limb than the 
disaster to the Cape Express at Norton Fitzwarren have 
often happened on our home lines. Rarely has the tra- 
veller by rail had so startling a reminder of his risks and 
of his helplessness. A Great Western special express 
left Plymouth at eleven o'clock on Monday night, carrying 
a portion of the passengers and mails that had arrived by 
the Donald Currie steamer Norham Castle. It was due to 
pass Norton Fitzwarren junction, where a branch from 
Barnstaple joins the main line, at half-past one. The night 
was dark, but the real—it may be said the only—cause 
of disaster was a lapse of memory on the part of the 
signalman on duty. Rice, the Signalman in question, had 
turned a slow down train on to the up line to let two 
specials pass, and had then forgotten its existence. When 
the Cape Express came up at fifty miles an hour he signalled 
that the way was clear, and it dashed at almost unreduced 
speed into the obstacle, the driver having only sighted 
danger thirty yards off. Of course the train was com- 
pletely wrecked, and dead and wounded were trapped 
for hours in the splintered carriages, some of which 
aught fire. Ten passengers—most of them on their 
way to their old home from South Africa—were killed 
outright, and others are expected to succumb.  In- 
quiry will be made, but it will probably leave unsolved 
the problem how, when everything in the way of brake 
and signalling apparatus is perfect, the travelling public 
is to be protected from lapse of memory on the part of 
those who handle the machines. 
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THE HERO AS BLACKGUARD. 


F the members of the ‘ Emin Pasha Committee’ are 
not only strictly honest but also perfectly accurate 
in their assertion that they had no motive whatever in 
sending out their expedition except the wish to bring 
Emin out of the interior to the sea-coast, they ought 
to be about the most dissatisfied set of men existing. 
The original object of the expedition has been fulfilled 
no doubt. But in the first place this result has consider- 
ably disgusted Emin. In the second place it has cost 
the lives, and irreparably injured the reputations, of 
two English gentlemen, each of whom was held in the 
highest esteem by a large number of friends. In the 
third place, it has given rise to incomparably the most 
scandalous and painful quarrel of recent years. Lastly, 
it has most unpleasantly reminded the world that it is 
possible for a man to be at the same time a hero and 
a blackguard. 

As to the main questions—concerning which each 
successive morning furnishes a fresh torrent of more 
or less disgusting accusations, denials, recriminations, 
and avowals—the time has not yet come to express 
our opinion, and no outsider has anything like the 
means of forming an opinion of any value. ‘Those 
questions are if Barttelot, while in command of the 
rear column, behaved for days and weeks together 
like a cruel savage ; whether, if he did, that cireum- 
stance was in any, or in what degree, the result of 
his having gone mad ; whether Jameson degraded him- 
self to the condition of a raging fiend ; if the mis- 
fortunes of the rear column were mainly due to 
Stanley’s selfishness or incompetence or both ; and, 
generally, which party is entitled to say the harder 
things of the other. There is talk of bringing the 
whole matter to a judicial test. This can only happen 
if Mr. Stanley thinks proper to bring a comprehensive 
action or set of actions for libel against one or more 
of his assailants. Under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case it appears to us that such a proceeding would 
almost necessarily be void of any useful result. Bart- 
telot and Jameson are dead. ‘The surviving natives of 
the rear column cannot be brought to testify, and the 
odds are that, if they could, their statements would be 
of uncommonly little value. The alternative is for the 
whole hideous business to be threshed out in print, and 
for every one to form whatever conclusion commends 
itself to his mind. But it is imperative now that there 
should be no more reticence. Every one who says 
anything must say right out everything that he 
has to say, however painful to him or offensive to 
other people it may be. Also he must state in the 
fullest manner what is his authority for saying it. 
When that has been done, the few people who have to 
form an opinion about the matter, and whose patience 
and intelligence are equal to the task, will be able to 
do so if they choose to take enough trouble. Till then 
it is not possible to pronounce judgment on the pro- 
gress of the fray. 

Of the different combatants, Major Walter Barttelot 
and Mrs. Jameson hold themselves more or less in re- 
serve, and that with less exasperation of temper than 
one would have expected. Mr. Troup occupies a sort 
of middle position, and may perhaps from that cir- 
cumstance acquire the confidence of a good many of 
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his readers. Mr. Ward has considerably the best epi- 
stolary style of any one concerned: there is a simple 
directness about his statements which cannot fail to 
carry weight with many minds. Mr. Stanley and Mr, 
Bonny have, upon any view of the main questions 
at issue, disgraced themselves. As to Mr. Bonny a 
few words will suffice. He says it is true that he 
‘aptured native women and children, and sold them 
into slavery in order to buy food. He does not 
excuse this alleged conduct on the plea of imperious 
necessity, but seems to see no particular harm in it. 
A man who speaks or writes thus of himself is not a 
person whose unsupported word ought to carry any 
weight when he is seeking to destroy the characters of 
others. <As to Mr. Stanley, the case is different and of 
more importance. He speaks of Barttelot and Jameson 
in the same strain, but his story about Jameson lends 
itself to discussion because it is short, definite, and 
worse than anything he or any one else has ever 
said of Barttelot. He asserts that Jameson bought 
a girl, and had her killed and eaten to satisfy his 
curiosity. That is to say, he declares that Jameson 
was guilty, as principal in the first or second degree, of 
slave-trading, murder, and cannibalism. Now, that 
story is not true, and Mr. Stanley knows it. Jameson 
was an Englishman (or an Irishman, which for this pur- 
pose is the same thing) and a gentleman. ‘That he 
made sketches of cannibals eating human flesh—if he 
did—is neither here nor there. ‘lo make such sketches 
on the spot is conduct which may well be canvassed, 
and which many persons would deprecate. But the 
triple atrocity attributed to Jameson is one which is 
possible only to such civilised men as may have re- 
duced themselves, by the total loss of control over their 
lowest appetite, to the level of the Marquis de Sade. 
There is not the least shadow of reason for supposing 
that Jameson was such a man, Mr. Stanley gives the 
reasons which he says have persuaded him of the truth 
of this loathsome falsehood. ‘They practically come to 
this: that a dismissed Syrian interpreter said so three 
times over. Mr. Stanley claims to have cross-examined 
the man. His notion of cross-examination is a dia- 
logue like this: ‘Is it true?” ‘Yes. ¢ Are vou quite 
sure?” * Yes.” * Now Task you solemnly, on your oath, 
did it happen ?* * Yes.” It is worthy of Lewis Carroll's 
‘What I tell you three times is true. This is practi- 
cally all Mr. Stanley has to go upon: because, so far as 
can be made out at the time of writing, the ‘European’ 
who confirms the story is only Mr. Bonny. When 
Mr. Stanley says he belicves this story, he is carried 
away by passion and resentment against his unfortunate 
subordinates who contributed nothing to his glory, 
and who have made himself and his shirt a theme for 
the merriment of nations worthy to compare to Mr. 
W. O’Brien and his breeches. 

Now let it be supposed, for the sake of argument, 
that the story was exactly and absolutely true. What 
would a gentleman have done when it came to his 
knowledge ? He would never have said a word about 
it to any human being. What purpose had Mr. 
Stanley to serve by giving his authority to this story 
about Jameson ? None whatever, except to gratify his 
own malice against his dead officer. Mr. Stanley is 
intrepid, resolute, persistent, ingenious—one of the 
greatest among African explorers that is, and_ will 
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remain, true; but he is also a person with whom 
no man nor woman of honour can henceforth wish 
to enter into any private relations. Napoleon was not 
the less a great captain because he was spiteful and a 
liar in private. Mr. Stanley’s fame as a traveller is 
secure, even if he is wrong in the main quarrel and 
if his mismanagement sacrificed the rear column. 
Whether it did or did not—and on that point we ex- 
press no opinion, because we have none—Mr. Stanley’s 
conduct of his share of the present controversy merits 
the strongest and most unqualified censure. 


THE CRIMEA ON SHOW. 
i» months ago there went the round an an- 
b 


nouncement that many of the survivors of the 
Balaclava Charge were in indifferent circumstances 





a 
few of them actually at grips with want. ‘There was 
nothing unusual in their case ; for is not our heaven- 
born short-service system a cunning device for turning 
a man adrift in the world at the very period of life 
when he is too old to learn a trade, though not (un- 
reasonable as he is!) too old to be hungry? You 
would have thought that during the brief span be- 
tween these veterans and the grave the workhouse 
was a sufficient, even a providential, asylum. But 
Lord ‘Vennyson’s ode, being purely unsectarian, has a 
wide circulation even among the Dissenting lower- 
middles. ‘They might have been puzzled to tell you 
if Sobraon was in India or in the Peninsula, but they 
had heard of the Valley of Death, and they had views 
anent its geographical bearings. It was felt that some- 
thing ought to be done, if not for the old soldier in 
general, at least for those old soldiers who had served in 
the Crimea. Or perhaps it would be enough to pro- 
vide for the survivors of the Six Hundred? Several 
journals accordingly opened subscription-lists ; that of 
The St. James's was long, that of The Pall Mall was 
not. Still, reminders appeared from time to time that 
the amount required for the poor old men’s annuities 
had not been reached. And ‘twas explicable enough. 
After all, they were not Bulgarians: they were only 
broken-down Sons of the Widow. 

Then variety entertainments were given of which a 
special feature was the ‘ obliging’ of some of the ob- 
jects of the charity to the blast of the very bugle that 
sounded the charge. As they marched across some 
music-hall stage, it was voted almost as good as Bar- 
num’s——inferior as a spectacle, no doubt ; but then, the 
sentiment of the thing! It was only natural that the 
adroit and spirited showman known to the Cockney 
urchin as Gusarris should improve upon the brilliant 
idea. He did so. He filled seven landaus with the 
remnants of not merely the Light Brigade but most of 
the regiments which had upheld the honour of their 
Queen and their country in the Crimea, and he drove 
them through the town on Lord Mayor's Day. It was 
‘big business "—as himself might say—the masterstroke 
of a very clever fellow. To avoid mistakes, each carriage 
was lavelled. And as the one bearing the legend 
‘Inkerman ~ passed, you muttered ‘ thin red line.” And 
at that one inscribed with the legend ‘ Balaclava,’ you 
murmured ‘some one had blundered, and wished you 
could remember if it was Nolan, Lucan, or Cardigan. 
Two gaunt men on horseback went unticketed ; but 
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you learned from your evening paper that they were 
trumpeters Langfried and Perkins who gave the call to 
horse on 24th October 1854. You cheered them, of 
course ; yet how was it you recalled a penny gaff in 
the Mile-end Road, at the door of which there stood, 
in drunken apathy, a decrepit Zulu, the while that the 
orator glibly totted up how many men he had wiped 
out at Isandlwana? ‘ And ‘ere’s the spear, lydies and 
gents, as ’e sent through the vitals of a capting in the 
‘Orse Artillery.” That ex-warrior was a bait to the 
attractions of a performing mule. And _ you reflected 
that the Balaclava veterans had filled a gap between 
supers symbolising the London meat markets (than 
which no subject lends itself more happily to British 
allegorical treatment) and other supers representing the 
Arts as they are known to fin-de-siécle Drury Lane. 

And now let us leave them alone. If we are too 
mean to save them from the workhouse, it is super- 
fluous to advertise our niggardliness by exhibiting them 
to make a Cockney holiday. It is even a refinement 
of barbarism, unless collectors are employed the while 
to gather in a harvest of coppers, as is the wont of 
the touting friendly society, the demonstrating docker. 
Belisarius is said to have fallen upon evil days in 
his old age, but—perhaps because there was no 
Gusarris—not even of him is it told that he became 
a sandwich-man. 


SCIENCE IN A WHITE SQUALL. 


io disagreeable experience through which the 
; Italian squadron passed on the 16th of last 
month has not, we believe, been much remarked in this 
country. Yet it is one which interests us. The ships 
forming the force are modern warships of the most 
approved kind, fitted with all the gimeracks of science. 
On their way from Gaéta to Spezzia, and off the island 
of Elba, they fell in with a gale of wind. It seems to 
have been a pretty severe specimen of the squalls 
which every now and then justify the right of the 
Mediterranean to the description—Bright and fierce 
and fickle. Whoever has seen them burst and rage 
knows that they are not to be trifled with. Still 
merchant ships by the hundred live through them, 
and in the old days of the Toulon Blockade our 
squadrons weathered them by the score. Of course 
they dismasted badly handled ships, but a captain and 
crew who knew their business could take a_ vessel 
through with little hurt. It is instructive to see what 
they make of a squadron of crack modern craft. Some- 
thing we may be pardoned for allowing for the quality 
of the crews in this case: without offence to the 
Italians, be it said. At least the report of Admiral 
Lovera di Maria impresses one as being written by a 
gentleman whose nerves had been badly skaken. He 
compliments his men and his ships, but he has mani- 
festly a nervous wish to avoid such experiences in future. 
Besides, his laudatory language contrasts awkwardly 
with the facts, which are as follows :— 

The squadron consisted of the ironclads Ruggiero 
de Laurice, Italia, Lepanto, Dandolo, Duilio, and of the 
cruisers Moazambano, Goito, Confienza, Folgore, and 
Piemonte. It had with it four torpedo boats—Nos. 60, 
84, 95, and 105, all ‘Schichaus’ from Hamburg. The gale 
was preceded by the usual swell, and broke at five in the 
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afternoon. It reached its maximum force at ten, when, 
says Admiral Lovera di Maria, it blew.as he had never 
seen wind blow before. As soon as the gale declared 
itself the torpedo boats were ordered to make the best 
of their way to Spezzia under escort of the Piemonte. 
The Admiral did not trust them at sea; and he was 
right, for of the four one, the unhappy ‘105, simply 
went down man and mouse. Whether her boiler burst 
or she simply broke in two, as a French torpedo boat 
did not long ago off La Hogue, we shall never know. 
A few oars and life-buoys thrown up at Quercianella, 
near Leghorn, are all that remains of her; and yet 
she was a boat of 85 tons—as big, that is to say, 
as most of the vessels used by Magellan or Columbus. 
To be sure, they were built to float; and after all, 
what can you do at sea if you cannot float? Thus do 
the torpedo boats which were to sweep the big ships 
off the sea conduct themselves in a gale. While the 
small craft were running for Spezzia the ironclads were 
being cruelly buffeted. The Duilio was damaged ; 
was the Dandolo. The waves made a clean breach over 
them. Weighted down by their monster guns, heavy 
and unbuoyant in themselves, they could not rise to 
throw the water off, and were so unmanageable that 
they could not keep their stations. The engines of 
the Lepanto were damaged : they are always breaking 
down. The Ruggiero di Laurice suffered worst of all. 
At ten o'clock her port stockhold was full of water, and 
she seems to have signalled for help. In the confusion 
of the gale she had got out of her position and had 
come to the port side of the Admiral. As she forgot 
to signal her name it was supposed that she was the 
Goito, whose place she had taken. The Duilio was told 
off to stay by her, and she was brought into Spezzia 
sinking. It was then found that the supposed leak 
which filled the port stockhold was no leak at all: 
in the emotion caused by the storm the engineers had 
left a tap running. This detail may certainly give 
pause to those who may have to rely on the Italian 
navy as an ally: its seamen seem to be considerably 
upset by emotions at a pinch. Still, it is not so long 
ago since one of Her Majesty's ships (the Iron Duke it 

was, if our memory is not at fault) was almost lost 
by a not dissimilar oversight on a fine day outside 
Chatham. Modern warships are full of machinery 
which will sink them if ill-handled, and human nature 
is fallible. The captain of the Confienza, Razzetti, 
was killed by some accident of which no account has 
reached us. ‘The squadron was scattered as effectually 
as ever one of seventy-fours. But then the hypothesis 
is that modern steam ironclads can overcome what was 
too much for the seventy-four. 

There is a detail of Admiral Lovera di Maria’s de- 
spatch which is too typical of the modern scientific 
officer to be passed over. His ships were fitted with 
Kaselowski’s electrical signalling apparatus, which, says 
Lovera di Maria, is ‘so rapid and clear. It would 
no doubt have been most useful: only unluckily the 
wind blew the sea salt into it, which ‘deranged the 
apparatus.’ Besides, the rolling of the ships broke the 
electrical wires. So the Admiral was compelled to fall 
back on the use of the Coston lights which, he sapiently 
observed, ‘are slow and untrustworthy.’ Here is the 
scientific officer for you with a vengeance: he calls 
the apparatus which would not work rapid and clear, 
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and that which would and did work slow and untrust- 
worthy! Did ever mortal hear the like till these later 
scientific days? The Kaselowski apparatus is one of 
those scientific toys and gimeracks which are good to 
show in an exhibition, but will not work at sea, to 
quote a great saying cited here more than once. Yet 
the modern scientific officer must stick to it because it 
is gimcrack and scientific. 

The adventure of Admiral Lovera di Maria’s squadron 
may surely be said to prove these three things. F irstly, 
that the very quick fire at which the Italian navy has 
been cooked has not made sweet malt. Secondly, that 
the vast, heavy modern ironclad is, like other overgrown 
bodies, full of weak points. Thirdly, that the most 
eumeoved scientific naval gimcracks—such as Kaselowski 
signalling apparatus and Schichaus torpedo boats—are 
far too feeble for such a rough place as the sea. 


LEFTY BLEATING. 

PPNHE Art Congress of 1890 has been even less fruit- 

ful of result than the conspiracy to chatter which 
was entered into last year at Edinburgh. he pro- 
ceedings were what one of our most accomplished art 
critics would doubtless term a ‘limpid waste of desultory 
verbiage.’ Mr. Brett is merely farcical, and his paper 
denouncing education of every sort or kind was done 
with when {the last laugh of ‘derision died away. A 
gentleman of the name of ‘Tonks, who takes a loyal in- 
terest in his parish, proclaimed to the world that there 
is in the machine-made jewellery which is the peculiar 
glory of Birmingham ‘truth of wy unity in form, 
delicacy and feeling in execution.” A je: alous patriotism 
accounts for wile, ignorance and pee pean but 
we are scarcely prepared to hear even an apostle of 
Brummagem art boast ingloriously of the skill of his 
townsmen in the forgery of Etruscan work. Mr. 
Orrock is cursed with a more fatal blindness than 
the worthy Mr. Tonks. Self-interest and a pretence 
of loyalty urged this amateur to return once more 
to the subject of British art. He himself has ex- 
cellent cause to respect the work of his countrymen. 
The price, he tells us, of British work is rising every 
day, and for this we are content to take his word : he 
is here speaking from fulness of knowledge. ‘Thirty 
years ago he was lucky enough to buy examples of 
David Cox for one-twentieth of their present value. 
And he is righteously indignant that the National 
Gallery continues to purchase cock-eyed saints in pre- 
ference to the works of Englishmen, which just now 
stand at a peculiarly inflated price. Money, of course, 
has nothing whatever to do with it, and it is diffi- 
cult to understand why any one unblinded by pre- 


judice or interest should clamour for the extension 


of the National Gallery in the very direction in 
which it long ago overran the limits of propor- 
tion. ‘The representation of the English School of 
ainting in our National Gallery, said Mr. Orrock, 
‘has almost become a necessity.’ Is it possible that 
Mr. Orrock is unaware that one-third of the available 
space in Trafalgar Square is already occupied by the 
masterpieces of British art? Seven rooms (out of 
twenty-two) and two vestibules is surely enough to de- 
vote to the honour and glory of such painters as have 
been fortunate enough to be born within these Isles, 
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For we presume that not even Mr. Orrock dare 
assert that more than one-third of the art of the 
world is British. In a gallery of pictures proportion 
should meet with some respect ; and so far from its 
being the fact, as this informant would have us believe, 
that British art is neglected, the truth is that the 
National Gallery is wholly ruined, except from an in- 
sular point of view, by the overwhelming predominance 
of native industry. 

By sheer force of numbers, too, the national taste is 
being speedily vitiated. Those who devote their days to 
the copying of other people’s masterpieces are a large 
and faithful band ; and during the year 1888, while 
three hundred and eighty-one copies were made of pic- 
tures belonging to foreign schools, no less than seven 
hundred and eleven copies of British works proclaimed 
the fatuous respect in which our native art is held. Nor, 
indeed, is the National Gallery the only lumber-room 
of the British School. Several acres in South Kensing- 
ton are richly covered with such works as only Messrs. 
Maclise, Frith, Horsley, and the rest have ever dared to 
achieve. And the Chantrey Fund—is not that devoutly 
expended year by year upon the purchase of canvases 
which were really painted in Chelsea or St. John’s 
Wood? Once, indeed, the Sacred Forty paltered with 
their consciences and secured a picture whose author 
was a true-born American and was known to have visited 
Paris, that Scarlet Woman of the conscientious British 
Artist. But for this slip they have made ample atone- 
ment, and a splendid Macbeth and a gorgeous Her- 
komer bear witness to the sincerity of their repent- 
ance. With this numerically magnificent array of 
British Painting to delight their eyes, what in the world 
have Messrs. Orrock and Co. to complain of ? Even on 
their own showing, they have found the works of Eng- 
lishmen an excellent investment, so that commercial 
neglect should not be the cause of their venom. The 
whole town is plastered with British pictures, and the 
charge that Sir F. Burton neglects the art of his country- 
men may be refuted in two minutes by an examination 
of the ground-plan of the National Gallery. 

The true source of all this discontent is the insensate 
jealousy of the water-colour draughtsman. He has 
never flourished elsewhere than in England, and like 
the Siamese 'Twins he justly merits the distinction due 
to curiosity. And he has obtained far more than his 
share of reward. He has been boomed by all those who, 
like Mr. Orrock, have any practical interest in his pro- 
sperity. It is not so very customary for the painter 
in oil to go up and down the whole world proclaiming, 
with the impudence of the evangelist of a quack medi- 
cine, the peculiar glory of his medium. Lack of space 
and a sense of fitness have hitherto kept the drawings 
of Prout, Hunt, Cox, and Barrett out of the National 
Gallery, or at any rate have relegated them to the cellar. 
But fine examples of their art are hung at South Ken- 
sington, and with the new gallery which the disinter- 
ested generosity of Messrs. Quilter and Agnew and other 
patrons (or clients) of British art is shortly to furnish 
Mr. Orrock’s millennium will arrive. He will then gaze 
undisturbed by the glamour of infamous foreign master- 
pieces upon specimens of the patient, dainty’ art, which 
he (loyal soul) loves so well. In the meantime the Direc- 
tor of the National Gallery would betray his trust if 
he permitted himself to be influenced by other than 
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artistic considerations. It is his business not to pan- 
der to the prejudices of bigots but to gather together 
the best collection of pictures, without regard to school 
or nationality, which his grant allows him. And who 
shall say that he has not discharged it faithfully ? 





POMP AND VANITY. 


HERE have been long among us a certain order 
of Puritans and a certain kind of economists who 
condemn all pomp and circumstance in public life as 
sinful vanity or barren waste. ‘How much better,’ 
they are ever saying, ‘that all the money spent in 
show should be saved and given to the poor!’ And 
they have been so heeded that the poor we have 
always with us—riding us to doom like a weary Old 
Man of the Sea—and the pageantry of life has become 
a forgotten art. Man, as man, has become ‘ ashamed 
to dress, and man, as a state or a corporation, has 
refrained from clothing himself (except in the meagrest 
measure) in pomp and circumstance. The Puritan 
economists have been assailed time and again with 
arguments—(as, for instance, that luxury and show 
have their place in the scheme of life as much as 
poverty and rags, and that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the poor are better treated in a careful 
and sad-coloured age than in an age free-handed and 
gaudy)—but their kind is not subdued by argument. 
Our purpose now, therefore, is not to produce fresh 
argument but to point to certain indications that the 
reign of the Puritan in this as in other matters is 
rounding itself off to a close. The Puritan dog has 
had a very long day—some three hundred years—with 
two or three intervals of abeyance, and he cannot 
hope to continue it to eternity, because the forces of 
Nature and life are against him. Whether the afore- 
said indications mark the beginning of his complete 
demise or prognosticate only another of his periods of 
eclipse, we welcome them all the same. 

Now these be the tokens of chiefest significance :— 
Men have long been asking why should they not, as 
once they did, dress in as gallant raiment as women ? 
especially why on gala occasions a gentleman’s dress 
should be indistinguishable from a waiter’s—and_ they 
(that is to say, certain of them) have resolved that it 
shall be so no longer. That is the one significant turn, 
and the other is that the show of the Lord Mayor of 
the City of London, which for years has been sink- 
ing into such scorn and contempt that it has over 
and again been proposed to abandon it altogether, 
has been stage-managed by Sheriff Harris (Drurio- 
lanus) into what was meant for splendour. There 
is no mistaking the meaning of these two things, 
nor the readiness with which they have been hailed 
both by press and people; for, to do them jus- 
tice, the English people in the main have small in- 
clination towards puritanism either in conduct or in 
show. They, indeed, love parade and pageantry, and 
take every opportunity of sharing in or witnessing any- 
thing that appeals to them as such. A poor family 
will rather starve than refrain from a showy funeral 
when one of its members dies ; and it is as much the 
desire for parade and pageantry as aught more serious 
that leads working-folk to join the Salvation Army, 
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Foresters’ and Oddfellows’ Societies, and demonstrating 
trades’-unions. 

But in spite of our sturdy love of display and our 
readiness, when the humour seizes us, to spend money 
lavishly on it, we seem to have little faculty that way, 
or at least we have had little practice. There is no 
sufficient tradition nor understanding among us of dress- 
ing either for the private assembly or for the public 
pageant. If we had proper taste or knowledge, it is 
impossible that such errors should have been com- 
mitted as have to be chronicled of the two instances 
we have quoted. In a continental city like Rome or 
Vienna, where the art of public pageantry is practised 
and understood, a show like my Lord Mayor's is handed 
over to the art students to design, group, and dress ; 
in London carte blanche is given to a theatrical manager, 
with the result that effects crude and garish are pro- 
duced that need footlights and flylights to throw them 
up sufficiently, and that a bill of costs is run up that 
would make the promoters of a continental pageant gasp 
and stare. Furthermore, the gentlemen who have re- 
belled against the sobriety of gala dress have nothing 
better to propose than an uniform of scarlet coat, white 
satin waistcoat, and knee-breeches—which is ‘ most 
tolerable and not to be endured. It is but a modifi- 
cation of hunting dress, which has been in wear in 
hunting circles for a season or two, and by this time 
more address and invention might have been shown 
than in the proposal to make that costume general. Of 
the art of dress, as to the art of pageantry, our people 
knew something once, but now they have all to learn 
over again; and as to the former men might well begin 
by learning an axiom from the women who know how 
to dress—that you must consider what suits your com- 
plexion and figure. It may be that a beginning has 
been made to restore dress and manners to men and 
pomp and pageantry to public events, but we must con- 
sent to learn from those who know if that beginning is 
not to end in scorn and contempt. 





AT GUILDHALL. 


LTHOUGH there was nothing of much interest 

or importance in Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall 
speech, his audience was in no wise disappointed. 
When war or rumours of war disturb the public mind, 
when the introduction of some grand new measure of 
legislation is feared on one side or hoped for on the 
other, or when an impending change of Government 
puts expectation on tiptoe for hints of an electioneer- 
ing programme, the speech at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner is looked forward to with keen anticipation. On 
this occasion it was well understood that there would 
be little to say: and what might have been said is 
evidently best reserved for assemblies in which party 
politics may be discussed with more propriety than at 
a banquet where men of all political creeds attend, 
and have an equal right to be. This is the answer to 
those who complain that the Prime Minister had not 
a single word for the great topic of the day—Ireland. 
His silence on that subject adds another grievance to 
the thousand and three which previously afflicted the 
Irish party, and which would equally have become a 
thousand and four if Lord Salisbury had turned his dis- 
course on the all but intolerable torment that Ireland 
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is to most of us. To dwell upon that theme would have 
been boredom more or less to the Minister's friends, 
offence to all foes round the festive board ; and since 
there were no more announcements to make as to what 
would or should or might be done to settle the Irish 
question, that question was well left in silence. There 
will be noise enough about it soon—a furious noise; and 
Lord Salisbury could net tell us more than we already 
knew of the why and the wherefore. Recent speeches, 
poured out before large audiences in Scotland, would 
have afforded many a point for sly remark or passing 
epigram—even such, perhaps, as could have been ven- 
tured without imperilling the general good humour. 
But it was wise to abstain, and ‘a time will come.’ 

Controversial matter of that kind being all put aside, 
little or nothing remained of which to make a memor- 
able speech. Foreign affairs are as ‘ quiet’ as ‘ prime 
ribs’ in Chicago. The arrangement with Portugal— 
which common sense strongly approves—will probably 
help to make them yet more quiet ; and if Lord Salis- 
bury had nothing to say about the recent conferences 
between General von Caprivi and Signor Crispi, the 
outcome of which may deeply concern all Europe, it 
was because nothing could be said with propriety. 
Neither was it for the Prime Minister to touch upon 
the State visit of the Czarevitch to Vienna, which yet— 
looking to some omitted visits of a similar kind—may 
have its significance. And if Lord Salisbury had 
made no allusion to the Czarevitch’s tour in India 
nobody would have grumbled, though some good 
people would have been deprived of the pleasure of 
puzzling out what was meant. Politeness was meant. 
Of course it would have been impossible to forbid the 
the young prince’s tour in India—stupid to turn sour 
looks upon it; and though nobody can imagine the 
visit an advantage or a favour, yet what we say is that 
we regard it as a good omen for the peace of the world. 
In the same spirit of courtesy we add that the unex- 
pected collocation of the ideas of Russia and India may 
be pregnant with benefit to both the countries ; though 
of course we do not mean that anything like a definite 
limitation of ‘spheres of influence’ is likely to ensue, 
as in Africa. Neither do we imagine, though T'he 
Times does, that when the future Czar sees ‘a vast 
system of government conducted with integrity and 
economy, and when he sees the attendant blessings 
which India could have obtained in no other way, he 
will ask himself, perhaps, whether it would be a noble 
or a praiseworthy thing to try to upset such a system.” 
Of course the question may occur to his Imperial High- 
ness, in company with others; but it is hardly likely 
to predominate, whatever they may think of Muscovite 
trains of thought in Printing House Square. 

There was more substance in what Lord Salisbury 
said about the growing influence of commercial rivalry 
on international relations, and about protective tariffs. 
The first of these important subjects of meditation we 
have often dwelt upon; the other (which, of course, is 
closely involved with the first) became specially inter- 
esting in Lord Salisbury’s hands on Monday night. He 
made a point of warning the City that ‘in every 
country resolutions are being formed and plans are 
being worked out for interposing new barriers of 
tariff between the producers of one country and the 
consumers of another. It is the world’s conflict of 
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the future. We know, he added, that the various 
nations are looking up their arms; ‘ and as _ years 
go on we shall have to fight that battle. At pre- 
sent, however, ‘we shall look upon it in a very philo- 
sophic spirit, because, whether it affects us for evil or 
for good, we are powerless to interfere’: we cannot 
retaliate, for the reason ‘ that we have already reduced 
our tariff to the lowest point that the revenue-demands 
will permit us to accept.’ These remarks have been 
questioned, as seeming to reveal some doubt as to the 
position we may find ourselves in by-and-by under our 
present commercial system. ‘The concluding sentence 
appears to have struck some hostile critics as specially 
portentous. It was this: ‘ It is an interesting subject, 
—the consideration whether our (trade) attitude will or 
will not be sustainable in the end, or whether the mad- 
ness of our neighbours will force us to deflect in any 
degree from the sound and sensible position we adopt. 
What does that mean, asks the hostile Radical critic, if 
it does not signify that Lord Salisbury is preparing ex- 
cuses for being false to Free Trade? In truth it means 
something quite different. It is a reminder and an 
acknowledgment that the masses are our masters ; and 
that if and when they begin to murmur ‘retaliation, 
as now they mutter ‘eight hours, there will be no 
lack of a party to discover that retaliation is not quite 
beyond the range of practical politics. A few monster 
meetings in favour of Fair Trade, pointed by the gut- 
ting of the premises of a Free Trade mayor, and what 
must happen? what, if righteousness prevail, should 
happen, but submission to the Will of the People ? 

All that Lord Salisbury had to say on this subject 
was curiously like Mr. Disraeli in his prophetic moods : 
a resemblance for which nothing in the Prime Minister's 
previous speeches prepared us. When Lord Salisbury 
went on to speak of the Eight Hours’ cry he was all 
himself—strong, clear and sensible, the ground safe 
with him. He added a new argument, and a telling 
one, to what had been already urged against the law 
that the miners demand, when he pointed out that such 
laws must ever be made ‘stricter and stricter to meet 
constant efforts at evasion’: and how far can you go 
upon such a path without advancing to preposterous 
tyranny and violent revulsion? Much in his own 
familiar strain, too, were Lord Salisbury’s observations 
on political meteorology, which brought his speech to 
an end sensibly and cheerily. 





STURDY BEGGARS. 
‘Mr. O’Brien said . . . Mr. John Dillon rose... Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan remarked,’ AMERICAN TELEGRAMS. 
YHREE Irish Members mumping for the Cause, 
Sending the hat round not for loaves but léad. 
Three Irish Members covered with applause 
For leaving hundreds of poor dupes unfed. 
And one’s a ‘ pote’ whose ‘ pomes’ relax the jaws, 
And all are cronies of that good man Stead. 
And two are simple runaways and the Law’s, 
And all are lying for their daily bread. 
Poor Biddy planks her ‘ quarter’ ; and the crowd 
That fawns for office on the Irish vote 
Flocks to subscribe and listen, and is proud 
To cheer their brazen fronts with brazen throat : 
Dreading to hear above these notes of wail 
The menace of the bloody Clan-na-Gael. 
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MODERN MEN. 
THE RIGHT HON. G. J. GOSCHEN, M.P. 


T was high time that Mr. Goschen should take office, 
for people had become almost weary of the critical 
Aristides who was always monotonously correct and in 
humanly impartial in his judgment of measures and men. 
It is the function of a critic to criticise, and it is the fate of 
mankind to err, and Mr. Goschen’s reputation for practical 
wisdom throve apace whilst he played alternately the 
candid friend and the courteous foe. At length fortune 
threw in his way an opportunity of passing from observa- 
tion to performance exactly adapted to the peculiar nature 
of the man ; as a Liberal Unionist in a Tory Government 
he still preserved the appearance of neutrality and retained 
the right of criticism in general politics, whilst the duties 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer gave him the position 
for which he is pre-eminently fitted. On any question 
save one he could retire without a breach of party faith 
and be certain of finding some previously recorded vote in 
support of his determination ; for in his day has he not 
opposed every political section in turn? Mr. Goschen is 
emphatically a man of ideas and principles, although he is 
too good a statistician and financier to be a doctrinaire. 
His character is best defined by opposites. He is the 
most obstinate enemy living of the faith of the New 
Radicals. He retains a wholesome contempt for un- 
official plebiscites; he decides for himself according to 
reasoned conviction, and is deaf to the shouts of the 
mob. His soul abhors Socialism in every shape, and he 
would certainly prefer, both for himself and his country- 
men, rude freedom to sleek happiness. He interprets 
contracts according to the intention of the time and 
the legal meaning of terms, and not according to.the 
sentimentality of ex post facto morality. With him rob- 
bery is still robbery, though the subject be an English 
publican or an Irish landlord. He was the first to point 
out that even in agrarian legislation the part is less than 
the whole, and if the tenant’s right is increased the land- 
lord’s must be diminished. He is never befogged with 
the ambiguity of language, and to his mind no amount of 
adjectives and periphrases can convert separation into 
local government or open crime into tacit combination. 
His very speech bewrayeth him—short, sharp sentences 
without a qualifying clause. If he chances to make an 
error he withdraws with unreserved frankness as of a man 
only concerned for the truth. He occasionally rises into 
eloquence when animated by his passion for freedom and 
unsullied patriotism, but for the most part the mainspring 
of his oratory is the earnest endeavour to make his audi- 
There is no greater living 
On certain 


ence understand his meaning. 
contrast with the leader of the Opposition. 
principles of finance they agree—if even that part of the 
veteran's estate has not gone into liquidation—but for the 
rest they differ as much as the Saxon ‘ yea’ or ‘nay’ from 
half a column of Latinised equivocation. Mr. Gladstone 
would have made an excellent pope—in a period of transi- 
tion. Mr. Goschen could never have been a pope at all, even 
in the most profound tranquillity—the term pope being 
construed in the insular sense for purposes of illustration, 
and without prejudice to theological dogma. 

It is easy to sum up Mr. Goschen’s leading positive 
opinions. He is an economist of the so-called old school, im- 
proved by the substitution of love of empire for a dream of 
universal peace. In political thought he is the direct descen- 
dant of Adam Smith, who also was an Imperialist, and who 
declared once for all that ‘defence is of more importance 
than opulence.’ There can be little doubt that if Mr. 
Goschen had chosen an academic or literary life he would 
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have gone down to posterity as one of the great masters 
of political economy. His work on the most arid part of 
that intricate subject—the Foreign Exchanges—has long 
ranked as a classic, and occasional addresses to statistical 
societies reveal equal mastery over other departments of 
economic research. ‘ Arithmetic, said an old writer, ‘ is 
the art of handling numbers discreetly’ ; and Mr. Goschen 
is, since the abdication of his great predecessor, facile 
princeps of political arithmeticians. He has the singular 
gift of making figures not merely instructive but eloquent, 
satirical, or humourous, at his pleasure; yet no man is 
more cautious in the use of statistics. It is this combina- 
tion of accurate knowledge of the facts of commerce and 





the practical working of finance with the prudence of 
a great banker which has made him the idol of the City. 
It is more than likely that no other Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could have carried through the scheme of 
conversion which will probably be his enduring title to 
fame. He took Occasion by the forelock in the nick of 
time, as the recent fall of ‘Goschens’ to 94 abundantly 
proves. And yet it must be confessed that his achieve- 
ments in finance have hardly fulfilled the large promise of 
early expectations. His very virtues have been his bane. 
His love of justice split up a fine surplus which might 
have been used for brilliant reconstruction into fragments 
too small to secure even the popularity of remission. The 
reduction of the tea-duty was an unappreciated gift and 
a bad precedent. His rigid ideas of economy— Magnum 
parsimonia est vectigal is his favourite adage—and his stern 
sense of the duties of his position as guardian of the 
public purse have led him into petty savings unworthy of 
a wealthy nation. It was well done to forbid the circula- 
tion of French bronze, but it was ill done to mulct the 
costermonger and his like with the difference ; great must 
have been his love of economy to have permitted the boast 
that the Exchequer had even made a paltry gain by the 
transaction. The purse-strings have been drawn tighter 
than the resources of the country demanded or its dignity 
allowed, as those know too well who had to fight for the 
grant to the Scottish Universities. Doubtless Edinburgh 
will take a noble revenge and give Mr. Goschen as her 
Lord Rector an opportunity of observing and of feeling the 
financial needs of a reformed University. 

Anxiety to consider a question from all points of view 
has often led Mr. Goschen into useless vacillation. On the 
other hand, when once convinced he has been stubborn 
beyond the limits of political expediency. He clung to 
his wheel-tax long after its manifest unpopularity out- 
weighed its productiveness, just as he opposed the ex- 
tension of the franchise when for good or evil the 
extension was inevitable. He should remember that it 
was obstinacy of this kind, the determination ‘to shear 
the wolf,’ which lost our American colonies. Mr. Goschen 
is rather too fond of peppercorn rents ; he has a micro- 
scopic eye for detail, and delights in having the turn in 
favour of his office. So long as a practical question is 
at a distance no man has a keener appreciation of the 
underlying principles and the proportions of parts : his 
course seems clear and his opinion pronounced and de- 
cisive. But when it comes to fulfilment he is apt to be 
too much troubled with trifles and to balance where he 
should simply neglect. This is the reason why he may be 
called with equal truth at the same time the boldest and 
the most timorous of living politicians. 

Yet when the worst has been said, Mr. Goschen remains 
one of the most conspicuous of modern statesmen, and in 
the present conjuncture one of the most useful. Fer at 
the root of nearly all the actual controversies of practical 
politics lie questions of finance: local government, Irish 
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land, education, licences, tithes, naval armaments, and a 
host of social problems demand the highest financial skill not 
merely for successful solution but even to escape disasteres.é 
In this respect Mr. Goschen’s counsel is invaluable, and 
the weight of his authority makes his opinion a centre of 
stability. If he approve, a measure which seemed danger- 
ous is called necessary ; if he condemn, the most inno- 
cuous scheme in appearance is pronounced mischievous, 
Fortunately or unfortunately he hastens slowly even in 
such neutral topics as currency and banking. He is the 
most brilliant of debaters—the most ‘skilful, bloody, 
and fatal’ of parliamentary pugilists ; he has addressed 
large audiences with success, and occasionally has aroused 
enthusiasm by his graphic application of the language 
of camps and battles to the turmoil of parties and the 
strife of elections; yet he never has been and never 
will be popular with the masses. On the other hand, he 
commands, and always will command, the profound re- 
spect—there is no other word for it—of any representative 
assembly of Britons. It is said that but for a defect of 
eyesight he would have accepted the Speakership of the 
House of Commons. The appointment would have met 
with universal approbation, and yet it would have been a 
matter for regret if the tongue of our foremost political 
critic had been silenced and the wisdom of our greatest 
financier rendered unavailable. There is probably only 
one eventuality which could largely increase Mr. Goschen’s 
reputation : the financing of a great war which aroused all 
his enthusiasm. He can hardly excel those victories of 
peace he has already achieved. 


WINTER WEAR. 


JMASHION hath ever delighted in anachronism, but of 
all her freaks sure none was ever stranger than the 
last. To resuscitate the styles of the Directorate was 
natural enough ; for now, as then, there is a reaction in 
favour of simplicity. But what of the frills, the festoons, 
the paniers, affected of the Pompadour? and is it not 
matter of thanks that they have thus far found little favour 
save for evening wear? Chiffons, crépes, and such wares 
are easy enough to loop up and frill and fuss withal; but 
the sense of them is nothing if not feminine, while tailor- 
made wear is mannish au possible, and to give it a Pompa- 
dour touch were as villainous taste as to bedizen a wolf- 
hound with ribands or the dome of St. Paul’s with Alma 
Tademas. More seemly by far are certain modifications of 
the riding-coat of a hundred and some years since. Coat 
tails are essential: the bodice may have two tails behind— 
as waiters flaunt by day and guests by night ; or it may be 
skirted all round and rejoice in flapping pockets. _Some- 
times the skirts are wrought into slits so that an obliging 
gust, some amorous blast, may tumble them back, and 
discover, as if by chance, a brilliant silken lining. A brown 
dress, the coat tails lined with corn-flower blue, with blue 
velvet lapels and a brown hat with a twist of the same, 
has a certain character ; and an old rose serge, the skirt 
trimmed with two narrow bands of astrachan, and worn 
with what looked like a black swallow-tail coat (also edged 
with astrachan) and with a frill of old rose down the front, 
looked distinguished even at a fashionable wedding. Dark 
walking dresses may be brightened by bands of bright 
cloth or satin round the foot. A dark green bound with 
tawny satin, and a black cloth footed with bright red 
overcharged with a tracery of gold braid—these two are 
good enough examples both. 
Upon the more sumptuous and the more decorative 
habiliments designed for weddings and private views the 
short panier is encroaching fast. In one costume the 
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plain silk skirt is of soft, rich heliotrope and the bodice 
of a rough woollen in shades of mingled heliotrope and 
grey; short paniers of the same woollen appear on 
either side, are caught up high to the waist behind, 
wherefrom the stuff flows graceful to the feet ; a boa of 
the softest grey feathers and a big hat with fluffy plumes 
‘complete the éoul-ensemble.’ The effect is Quakerish yet 
elegant, seductive yet demure—as who should say a curious 
blend of oppopponax and sweet blooming lavender. An 
affair in brown satin, with panels in brown silk elaborately 
embroidered in all the tints of the last leaves on the oak, 
has the short paniers likewise, and these and its fuller 
draperies do but serve to produce an impression of bulk 
and clumsiness and underbreeding. For in dress you can- 
not be too wary of excessiveness; a touch of it assures 
defeat, for is it not the special note, the distinguishing sign 
of bad breeding? the Mark of the Beast Vulgarity ? This, 
perhaps, is why there is nothing so safe as a well-made 





black silk with jet-bespangled sleeves: in old rose velvet 
(say) or in brocaded terra-cotta plush or white silk draped 
with black lace. The appearance (as a variation on the 
masculine collar and scarf) of a dog-collar and bands is 
enough to make us regret the disappearance of the Stool 
of Repentance ; and there is little to be said for the 
fashion of trimming skirts with red-cloth diamonds except 
that they suggest the joys of play and remind the 
pleased spectator that Whist and Woman are the two 
eternal incompatibles. This effect is not of the wearers’ 
designing ; but that is neither here nor there. 

In hats the winter fashions have set in with such un- 
common severity that the milliner is fain to work off her 
superfluous ingenuity in mere details. A favourite device 
is to set one of the round flat hats vertically upright and 
to work it into as close a resemblance to a comic picture of 
the sun as possible. The easiest way is to dab a bird’s head 
in the middle and encircle it with straight and narrow 
feathers radiating towards the brim like the spokes of a 
wheel ; but it may also be done with shreds of velvet and of 
silk. In one specimen a small loose crown of black velvet 
forms the centre, and a brim of finely pleated black silk 
spotted with red is the halo: black tips balance each other in 
the front to the left and tothe right at the back. Another 
consists of a cock’s head with eyes of glass in the centre 
of a ring of swallows. Yet another, heart-shaped and flat, 
in a sad shade of terra-cotta framed in a mourning border 
of astrachan, suggests the last dying speech and confession 
of some fond and love-lorn milliner. 

The new furcollerettes are rather comfortable than be- 
coming. They wall the east wind out, but they are apt 
to give you a smack of humpty-dumptiness no man may 
mark without laughter, no rival without a serene and 
secret joy. Of two new styles in deep capes, one (to be 
seen in both opera-house and street) must have the right 
side full and loose, and so cut that when you throw it 
over your left shoulder it falls naturally across your breast 
in charming folds. The larger and warmer variety is 
made deeper and fuller all round, with two rows of fur, 
little shoulder capes outlined in fur above, and high fur- 
edged Medici collars. Fur muffs (to be as large as possible) 
are to be worn, with fur cuffs tothe elbow. The umbrella 
should be lined to match the cloak ; but the hat need 
have no connection with either mantle or frock. Sealskin 
and astrachan are thick as lovers, but while the one (like 
Man) may be seen anywhere and in any company, the 
other is like Woman in that to go unattended is to go 
unregarded. White thibet, rabbit-skin, and mongolia are 
pleasant garnitures for opera mantles, and thibet hoods 
are both delightfully comfortable and remarkably be- 


coming. Two excellent differences, surely ! 
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THE ‘GOODNESS’ OF ‘GOOD MEN.’ 


PI AZLITT in his essay on Good-Nature observes that, if 

the truth were known, the most disagreeable people 
are the most amiable. They are the only persons whe feel 
an interest in what does not concern them. Hazlitt in one 
sense is a good authority on the point, for he was certainly 
a very disagreeable person himself; but most of us will be 
inclined to deny his minor premiss. Persons who do not 
mind their own business are, to put it gently, obnoxious to 
criticism. At the same time, the paradox with which we 
started comes, like most paradoxes, very near the truth. 
It only needs inverting. Philanthropists are popularly 
considered amiable ; and they are of all persons most dis- 
agreeable to the man of taste. The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children proceed to set al] other persons’ 
teeth on edge. Their intolerance is as wonderful as their 
intelligence is narrow. Like the Liberals at Ticino the 
other day, they would lay all men in fetters that refused 
to agree with them. The vehemence they display over 
the smallest matters would be amusing were it not some- 
times terrible—as only misdirected enthusiasm can be 
terrible. Formerly all the orthodox were beside them- 
selves with the spirit of hatred for heresy ; now, some of 
them are beside themselves with the heresy of hatred for 
spirit. Before long they will introduce the question of 
vivisection into politics : 

‘ No matter what affairs distract the nation. 
Say! Are you friendly to the brute creation ?’ 

It is dangerous as well as invidious to run down men 
who are generally acknowledged to be ‘ good’; but many of 
us must have felt in secret a sincere disgust for some of the 
best of them. It is not merely that most of the evils that 
the world has laboured under in later times have been the 
work of good men ; but these ex officio friends of goodness 
seem to consider themselves exempt from all necessity for 
being virtuous in person. Like too many of the servants 
of religion (if Lord Shaftesbury will forgive the saying 
so), they regard themselves as mere dispensers of benefi- 
cent drugs, which they are under no obligation to swallow 
themselves. 
tells the story in his Gulistan, that kept a stone by him, 
in Yorkshire fashion, for seven years—till the time came 
when it was safe to beat out his enemy’s brains with it. 
There is in truth a lack of humane feeling in these 
gentlemen. For real stony-heartedness commend us to a 
man not merely of irreproachable respectability but of 
some reputation for active goodness. It is by comparison 
to such people that the stage has won its reputation 
for kindliness and the Stock Exchange for charity. 
There is a story of a missionary in Samoa who, when he 
was questioned as to the causes of the great mortality 
among the natives under his care, ingenuously replied 
that in his opinion they died of wearing clothes. But 
when it was suggested that he should cease to con- 
strain them to clothe themselves he was scandalised and 
pained. The learned man without holiness worketh much 
evil ; but the holy man without wisdom is the enemy of 
Church and State. The Philistines are the real foe even 
to our empire abroad. 

Almost the only place in the essays of Elia in which the 
gentle author allows himself to wax bitter is where he 
speaks of the sour-faced philanthropist Howard, who in- 
troduced the torture of solitary confinement at Christ's 
Hospital. It is a terrible fate to be hated by Charles 
Lamb. In pity therefor we could almost forgive its ob- 
ject the evil that he wrought. But its sum is too great. 
He that hath compassion for the wicked hath none for the 
innocent poor: Charles Reade was not the only man to be 
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wroth with the sentimentalist who keeps the sturdy rogue 
in gaol in luxury paid for by starving honesty outside. 
And quite as disagreeable a character is that of the other 
great hero of Exeter Hall, the emancipationist. Pitt said 
that at no time would he believe his ‘dear friend’ Wilber- 
force on his oath. The combination of inhumanity and 
sentiment which is peculiar to the tribe came out well 
here on one occasion. The patron of our black brethren 
had a melodious and affecting voice. An old acquaintance 
of his, who had just undergone an operation for cataract, 
was left in semi-darkness to recover, with a warning that 
to shed a tear would inevitably mean the loss of his eye- 
sight. Wilberforce was allowed to see him, and in three 
minutes of sympathetic converse brought the tears into 
his eyes and left him . . . blind. 

But in greater matters than these the evil such men 
do lives after them. The Abolitionists, little as they 
knew it, were mere tools in the hand of the East India 
mercantile interest, to whose profit alone (and that only 
temporarily) the ruin of the West Indies could contribute. 
But the force of the movement—what made it irresistible 
—was the power of sentiment working on the ignorant 
middle-class : the same power which afterwards hounded 
down Governor Eyre, when Kingsley was almost the only 
man who dared to dine with him. Wilberforce and his 
kind must be held responsible not only for the abolition 
of the planters of Kingston but for the bodily and mental 
degradation of the West Indian negro. In the political 
field the harm done by good men is endless. Cato and 
Cicero had not much opportunity for evil: but Nicias de- 
stroyed Athens; and another man whose private character 
is (to the democracy) notoriously admirable is doing more 
than his fair share towards ruining the British Empire. 
Cesar observed that there were some that found Cato 
drunk and were ashamed instead of Cato. Such is the 
force of opinion—such the reverence of a man that hath 
once obtained a popular reputation—that the habitual ter- 
giversation of the best-known living ‘ Englishman’ passes 
uncondemned by half England and most of Scotland. 

Our unthinking lip-admiration of philanthropy—thank 
God it often goes no further than the lips ! —is beyond 
expression degrading. That which cometh out of the 
mouth defileth a man. It is like that canting talk of 
the Albertian or middle-industrial era, which is not dead 
yet with our respectable classes. Ata University, not 
so very long ago, a man was heard babbling of Edison 
as the real hero of the nineteenth century. He meant 
little or nothing—perhaps even had at bottom a genuine 
respect for the Victoria Cross ; but it was a last echo of 
that old gabble about the ‘ glorious victories of peace’ to 
which the Laureate once lent himself. In truth, philan- 
thropy is unwholesome. There is a salt of wit which 
is essential to sanity, but it is unknown to Exeter Hall. 
Such ‘ goodness’ is sweet and nauseous and stinketh in 
the nostrils. The thing is insincere, or tends to become 
so; and moreover it is ill-bred in the extreme. On what 
excuse can you ‘love’ a man to whom you have not 
been introduced? There is a story told at Oxford—the 
home of such stories—of a certain peremptory and unsym- 
pathetic Fellow of a college who was one morning visited 
by the angel Gabriel. ‘Sir,’ said the celestial visitant, ‘ I 
believe you have just rung for your café au lait. Now I am 
commissioned to make a proposal to you. Do without sugar 
in that cup of coffee, and the eternal salvation of all your 
fellow-creatures is assured.’ ‘Come, come, Gabriel,’ said 
the old gentleman testily, ‘I must beg of you not to be 
troublesome. John! bring me that coffee.’ The hero of 
this story was a cynic: but the steadfast resolve of the 
ordinary man to look after himself if the universe perish 
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is, after all, the only thing which preserves that universe 
from annihilation. 

Like Thoreau, we must sacrifice philanthropy toa sense 
of duty. There was an orator on the Tory side at Athens 
who, when the people for once applauded a remark of his, 
turned round in dismay and inquired what he had said of 
which he ought to be ashamed. So, if you hear a man 
accused of doing a philanthropic action you know that he 
has been meddling somewhere and, like all meddlers, 
putting things out of gear. The Gradgrinds were never 
Tories; but on the other hand no Tory, and no man of 
sense, can ever be a Philanthropist. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE. 

\ COORDING to his wife, Davy Garrick, honest man, 
so always wrote his own notices, and, for all we know, 
Davy does it still. It really matters very little who sup- 
plies the panegyrics on Davy and his creations. But books 
have not yet fallen to the level of plays, nor are authors 
among the dramatist-actor-managers, and the journalist is 
therefore still permitted to retain some respect for litera- 
ture. Otherwise it might not be worth while to point 
with apprehension to certain methods of advertisement 
now creeping into the publishers’ columns. 

And that is a bull, for it is just in the publisher's column 
that you do not meet with the most objectionable form of 
book advertisement. The best firms follow the good old 
ways, but the malady of ‘smartness’ has created some 
new publishers and infected others, and these are too clever 
for anything. They have discovered that an advertisement 
is most profitable when it has the air of being something 
else, so they put it not in the advertising columns but 
among the news. The practice, one may guess, has for 
long obtained in America, but we seem to have got it 
from the colonies. Certainly the astute publisher of The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab was the first to set the example 
in this country in a large way. Enthusiastic paragraphs 
about his publications meet you in the most unexpected 
places. Sometimes they have the form of reviews, and 
again (like a quack medicine) they draw attention to 
themselves by anecdote. Thus, of a work by Mr. Burnand 
(issued from another house) with the tremendously funny 
title, 4 New Light Thrown Across the Keep-it-Quite-Darkest 
Africa: ‘It is stated on what appears to be good authority 
that no one laughed more heartily or was more amused 
than Mrs. H. M. Stanley when the first copy of Mr. 
F. C. Burnand’s skit on her husband’s great work, In 
Darkest Africa, was shown to her. Mrs. Stanley's amuse- 
ment is not to be wondered at, for anything more 
genuinely humourous, ete. Now, the worst that can 
be said of this, probably, is that it is a reflection on 
Mrs. Stanley’s sense of humour. An author or his pub- 
lisher (for according to the poet of Dorian Gray the pub- 
lisher is the man to blame in such cases) has a perfect 
right to advertise in this manner, but at least it is undig- 
nified, and (intentionally in some cases and unintentionally 
in others) it deceives the general public into thinking that 
not the advertiser but the newspaper in which the para- 
graph appears is responsible for the advertisernent. The 
little word ‘advt.’ ought. to appear at the end of such 
paragraphs ; or, what were still better, such paragraphs 
should not exist at all. 

The better of our magazines are commendably free 
from this kind of self-advertisement : indeed, when their 
temptations to it are considered we ought (on returning 
from America) to say ‘Thank you’ to them. Many of 
their American sisters cannot announce a new novel 
without assuring their readers (before any one save the 
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author has seen a page of the story) that ‘it will be 
found to surpass all this brilliant novelist’s previous 
efforts,’ that it is at once ‘sparkling in dialogue and in- 
tensely interesting in plot, and that the author's earlier 
effusions are ‘the favourite reading of Queen Victoria.’ 
However, although no English magazine of mark descends 
to this, some English editions of American ones are not 
above it, and smart little imitations of the American 
magazines are copying. Our weekly newspapers, de- 
pending largely for their circulation upon fiction, have 
become thoroughly American in their manner of adver- 
tising, and one may hope that the English novelists 
whom they employ do not like it. Very often the author 
has no option. He sells his story to a newspaper syn- 
dicate for a larger sum than he would get for it from a 
publisher, and the purchasers retain the right of adver- 
tising it and him as they please. For instance, a novel by 
Mr. Norris was published in newspapers lately, and after 
his name the words ‘The modern Thackeray’ appeared 
week after week. The story was also advertised by a 
poster representing one man hanging over a cliff. He is 
holding on by one hand, and another man is tramping on 
the hand. That Mr. Norris, of all novelists, should be 
illustrated in this way seems strange. Either the poster 
made him indignant and sent him to bed, or he has 
changed his style to suit ‘the million.’ We have taken 
for granted that authors of repute dislike this kind of 
advertisement, but of course it is possible that not all 
object to it, and some may think it makes them ‘ house- 
hold words.” <A pleasant case of author meeting pur- 
chasers half-way is afforded by a story now running or 
about to run in weekly prints, in which the puff pre- 
liminary is avowedly written by the novelist’s father, Sir 
Edwin Arnold. Master Arnold is the first novelist, so far 
as we know, who has advertised his papa’s approval ; but 
before the year is out other young geniuses may be 
guaranteed by their mammas, their sisters, their cousins, 
and their aunts. 

Now this has a moral, to which we would very seriously 
ask the consideration of all publishers, especially those 
firms of standing which despise clap-trap as heartily as we 


ourselves. This method of puffing books has two chief 


causes, one being that the reading public has enormously 
increased of late. The ‘millions’ do not read even yet, 
but the hundred thousands do, and bold advertisements are 
the hooks to catch them withal. The ‘ great public’ does 
not reason about these flies : it swallows them whole. The 
printed opinion of The Middlemarsh Register is as decisive 
as the printed opinion of The Atheneum, and the publisher's 
own or the author’s printed opinion takes it still better than 
the local papers. The praise isin print, and that is enough. 
They will assuredly get the book and read it. Publishers 
of repute can only pursue their present honourable system 
But there is another reason why self- 
The publishers 


of advertising. 
advertisement may grow more common. 
(or authors) who follow Davy Garrick’s plan have a case 
when they say that the ordinary means of advertising is 
worthless, inasmuch as every book can get some paper 
or other (often a literary paper) to say about it all that an 
author can desire. One has to look through the advertise- 
ments to see how true this is. Scores of stories are ‘certainly 
the best novel published this year,’ hundreds are ‘drama- 
tic, humourous, pathetic—altogether delightful... Every 
book of verse is ‘ obviously by a new singer of rare power’ ; 
the critical works ‘shed a new and vivid light’ ; the 
sermons ‘arrest attention by their power and brillianey.’ 
Yet we all know that an exceptional year is a year with 
half-a-dozen books that stand out from the ruck, and that 
a large proportion of the ‘brilliant’ and ‘ thoughtful’ 
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majority are drivel. When the adjectives are culled from 
the hundred provincial (and London) papers whose ‘critics’ 
do not know what they are talking about and good- 
naturedly applaud everything, then there is no more to 
be said. The great public accepts them as gospel, and the 
literary public does not heed them. But how is it that 
the extracts are so often from genuine literary papers ? 
Have these all fallen asleep ? Not all, it may be answered. 
It is a fact that many publishers ‘doctor’ their reviews. 
Thus, The Academy, let us say, remarks of a new book 
that ‘ of the style nothing can be said, for it has no style. 
The characters are shadows, with the possible exception of 
Grimshaw, who is rather cleverly drawn. The dreary hero 
is unintentionally amusing. The plot is very exciting and 
In the advertisement we read: ‘ The 


, 


most disgusting.’ 
Academy says, “ Cleverly-drawn, amusing, very exciting. 
To what extent this practice is carried on by some pub- 
lishers (not by all) is probably only known to the few, but 
reading persons of intelligence must have a suspicion of 
it. No doubt if all firms were to set their faces against 
the temptation to misrepresent their reviewers there would 
be fewer adjectives of might in their advertisements and 
far less excuse for the attempt to give the public a new 


sensation. 


GLUCK IN LONDON. 


i criticism, as Jules Lemaitre would have us think it, 

~ the art of enjoying masterpieces? Whether or no, 
I take a malicious delight in applying the method of that 
literary hedonist to the great masterpiece of Gluck—of 
Gluck called by the fatuous austere, and said by one more 
fatuous than the rest to have ‘ preferred the Muses to the 
What, then, is the peculiar charm of Gluck’s 
He shall find it, I promise 


Sirens.’ 
Orfeo for the modern man ? 


him, as he shall find the charm of all fine art anterior to 


the birth of the historic sense, less in what the work pre- 
sents (though that is much) than in what it suggests. It 
will not yield him the instant poignant sensations of a 
Frangillon or a Paris fin de siecle. No. If he be wise, as 
well as modern, he will first envisage the beauty of its 
form, as Mr. Gilbert sings, ‘in a contemplative fashion 
and a tranquil frame of mind.’ He will next transpose 
the fable, modernising it, habiting it in coat and waist- 
coat. Then, inversely, after bringing the fable to him- 
self, he will go back to its distant origin, tracing in 
the work the deposit of each successive century. So 

» shall the modern man soar through the ages like a god. 
There lies the profound interest of classics like the Orfeo. 
As their substance is much earlier than their form, they 
embrace immense intervals in the history of man, and 
picture, in layer upon layer, many civilisations. As an 
obvious sun-myth (Orpheus is the sun, Eurydice the dawn 
—the curious may pursue the inquiry for themselves) 
Orfeo is at least four thousand years old. Through Virgil 
it can count twenty centuries ; through Gluck something 
more than one. Jacques Offenbach brings it down to our 
own youth ; and it dates from to-day by all that Virgil, 
Gluck, and Offenbach did not put into it and that I detect 
in it all the same. 

But your stage-manager cannot soar god-like through 
the ages. He must fix a date for Orfeo, and of course 
he has fixed a wrong one at Covent Garden. He should 
have carried his researches back to a certain August even- 
ing in 1774, when /e tout Paris (except Marie Antoinette, 
kept at home by her mourning for her father-in-law) 
crowded the beautiful little Opera-House of the younger 
Moreau in the Palais-Royal to hear the Chevalier Gluck’s 
Orphée et Eurydice, to wonder at the disappearance of the 
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accompanist’s harpsichord from the orchestra, and to note 
the introduction of the harp—played (for even then orche- 
stras adopted the Thucydidean policy of @iAoxaAotpev per’ 
evreAcias) not by a separate harpist but by the first horn. 
Any adequate revival of Gluck’s opera must include a 
revival of the associations of that night; for though the 
subject of the work is ‘ older than any history that is writ- 
ten in any book,’ its form is the form of late eighteenth 
century Paris—the Paris of Marie Antoinette, Jean- 
Jacques, and Fragonard. What though the composer was 
a German and his librettist an Italian? Eurydice is an 
unmistakable Madame la Princesse Eurydice, who coquets 
modishly with the Seigneur Orphée on their way back from 
Hades. Love is a dapper little court-page. Is not the 
score studded with chaconnes, minuets, and gavottes ? 
Wherefore a sensible stage-manager, taking his courage 
in both hands, should costume his shepherds and shep- 
herdesses of the first act d@ la Wailteau; and his Eroi 
ed Ervine of the Elysian Fields should wear over tunic 
and chiton the flowing perruque and balloon-panier of 
the other Champs-Elysées. This piquant incongruity is 
only faintly adumbrated at Covent Garden. Incon- 
gruity, to be sure, you find there. But it is the incon- 
gruity of short ballet-skirts in an opera written before 
Fanny Ellsler was born, and of ‘ happy (male) shades’ in 
the uniform of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. Twice, 
however, the stage-manager has blundered into a truth 
—only to be reproved by still more blundering critics. 
The child-like and bland Furie e Spettri—true eighteenth- 
century Parisian demons—have only moved one gentle- 
man to sigh for the mechanical terrors of the Lyceum 
Brocken, while another complains that Eurydice expires 
on a sofa. As if a Louis-Seize Eurydice would have 
consented to die on anything else! 

Happily it takes more blundering than even modern 
stage-managers and their commentators can compass to 
spoil an Orfeo. It is a musical poem—not a poem set 
to music nor music fitted with a poem—of ravishing 
beauty. ‘I have endeavoured, Gluck wrote of his own 
principles, ‘to reduce music to its proper function: that 
of seconding poetry by enforcing the expression of the 
sentiment and the interest of the situations without inter- 
rupting the action or weakening it by superfluous orna- 
ment’; and of these principles Orfeo, from the noble 
dirge ‘Ah! Se intorno’ of the opening to the glorious 
pean ‘Trionfi Amore’ of the close, is the perfect expres- 
sion. I am not, therefore, going to ruffle our modern 
Piccinists by calling him the eighteenth-century Wagner, 
for I remember the fate of Jules Janin when he called the 
lobster the cardinal of the sea. Writing of the amateur 
performance of Gluck’s work at Cambridge last spring, a 
Scots Observer said that ‘only a woman of genius is wanted 
to make Orfeo a popular opera. He spake more truly 
than he knew. ‘The woman of genius has come, and has 
popularised Orfeo. What Berlioz wrote of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia, the great Orpheus of thirty years ago, may be 
applied word for word to her successor of to-day, Giulia 
Ravogli: ‘She has all the special qualities that the part 
demands: thorough mastery of the music, a simple and 
severe style, an organ puissant and noble, profound sensibi- 
lity, expressive features, natural beauty of gesture.’ Her 
pathetic pantomime in that delicious scene in the Elysian 
Fields wherein Orpheus, forbidden to use his eyes, seeks 
Eurydice by his sense of touch, is a thing no one who has seen 
it is likely soon to forget. Guadagni, the original Orpheus, 
was taught acting by Garrick. I like to fancy—and stranger 
things have happened—that something of Garrick’s teach- 
ing has passed by continuous tradition into this piece of 
pantomime, and that Giulia Ravogli is thus unconsciously 
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giving us back at Covent Garden what first emanated 
nearly a century and a-half ago from Drury Lane.  Tradi- 
tion is certainly operative later on, for Giulia’s manner of 
rendering the famous ‘Che faro,’ first sotto voce, kneeling 
by the dead Eurydice, then, after the second adagio, ad- 
vancing to the footlights and letting the full torrent of 
despair burst out, is, on the evidence of Berlioz, a faithful 
replica of Mme. Viardot’s. No recent Italian opera season 
in England has given us anything half so fine as Giulia 
Ravogli in Gluck’s Orfeo. A. B. WALKLEyY. 





THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
1. 

———, that Mr. Froude’s little book about 

Lord Beaconsfield is an account of the Hebrew 
Earl’s personal character, a criticism of his literary work, 
and an estimate of his worth as a politician, it would be 
very remarkable indeed if it could content us all through- 
out. The praise lavished on Lothair will leave most of 
Mr. Froude’s readers as cold to the merits of that book as 
it found them ; for—{amongst other things)—the more the 
critic labours to show the deep and useful intention of the 
book, the more he brings out an inadequacy of workman- 
ship which leaves the design obscure. The satirist fails 
exceedingly when it is needful to dig his meaning out ; 
and since Mr. Disraeli’s purpose was, no doubt, precisely 
that which Mr. Froude and others find in Lothair, it is 
no proof of greatness in the book to see Mr. Froude at 
work with pick and lantern to disclose its peculiar value. 
On the other hand, many of the critical will rejoice to 
know that so popular and authoritative a writer as Mr. 
Froude has called the attention of his tens of thousands 
of readers to the merits of Jxion in Heaven and The 
Infernal Marriage: little known as they are to the 
‘ordinary reader’ in comparison with Disraeli’s other 
writings, though his inbred, unsophisticated literary 
faculty shines in them at its very brightest. In like 
manner Mr. Froude’s account of Disraeli’s later policies— 
or rather the inspiration and drift of them, for they came 
to nothing substantially—fails to satisfy ; for, in its re- 
markable incompleteness, it does the Jewish statesman 
an injustice which is also a surprise. We do not expect 
it after reading two hundred admirable pages all to the 
effect that Disraeli’s political vision was never bounded 
by the affairs of the day, but looked through them and 
over them toward consequences of graver import which 
have to be provided for while they are still out of sight, if 
they are ever to be provided for at all in an effectual way. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s story, as told by Mr. Froude, brings 
out the strength and singularity of this characteristic 
(singular, for it was shared in an appreciable measure by 
none of the really influential politicians of his time) in 
every chapter till we come to the last. Nor, so far as I 
know, has it ever been brought out so clearly before ; and 
therefore the disappointment is the greater when we find 
that Mr. Froude fails to seek in this characteristic an 
explanation of proposals and policies which the present 
generation remembers most, and then that he condemns 
them as a kind of aberration from common sense. 

Perhaps there may be space enough before we conclude 
to say a few words on this point ; but it may be more pro- 
fitable to remark upon the one great merit of Mr. Froude’s 
memoir: a merit which makes of it a handbook to all that 
Disraeli was, and wrote, and said, and did, when he was 
not too far in the grip of circumstance for perfect freedom. 
Two things were constantly said of him: that he was an 
adventurer and that he was a ‘ mystery man.’ When the 
reproach of ‘ adventurer’ was first applied to him it had a 
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meaning which is still dimly recognisable as appropriate. 
In that time of aristocratic privilege when Governments 
themselves were much in the hands of half-a-dozen great 
nobles too high for Ministerial servitude, a person of 
young Mr. Disraeli’s position and pretensions was an in- 
truder, a self-pushing incursionist, not quite devoid of 
indecency ; and since at that time, too, ‘ adventurer’ was 
an unforgotten name for a sort of merchants not very far re- 
moved from the piratical, ‘adventurer’ naturally presented 
itself to the children of privilege as a compendious name 
for him. The word had a harsher meaning, of course, and 
in that sense alone it was applied to Mr. Disraeli later on ; 
the truth being that by no politician of bis time was the 
reproach less deserved. The whole career of this truly 
extraordinary man gives to it the lie direct: it would be 
as easy to prove him stupid as to fit him with the char- 
acter of political adventurer. ‘Mystery man’ is far more 
intelligible ; but whosoever reads Mr. Froude’s memoir 
with attention will have the key that opens all the 
mystery. 

Not alone, of course, Mr. Froude makes Disraeli clear 
to his own view by keeping these three facts ever in 
mind: Benjamin, the son of Isaac, the son of Benjamin 
who came to London from Venice, was a Jew- thoroughly 
and unchangeably a Jew. Most Jews hold a position of 
detachment in the land they live in: mental detachment, 
I mean. Disraeli’s mind, a most active, incessant, and 
powerful one, was more detached than that of most Jews 
—working, indeed, in detachment absolute. There is the 
key to the ‘mystery’ of Disraeli’s character, and the explana- 
tion of nearly everything he said or did or left undone. 
Mr. Froude writes of him when he entered the House of 
Commons: ‘ Disraeli had no personal interest in any of the 
great questions which divided English opinion. He owned 
no land, he was unconnected with trade, he had ’—(and 
now we come to the point)—‘ none of the hereditary pre- 
possessions of a native Englishman.’ No such preposses- 
sions disturbed his vision when his keen glance swept the 
field of politics, was bent upon the rising problems of the 
time, or rested on the machinery of government and the 
kind of men who worked it and their ways of working. 
Of an alien race to the root—(‘Jew at heart’ is Mr. 
Froude’s inadequate expression, for which I can find 
none better)—he was of one class no more than another; 
viewed each with an impartiality so complete that it very 
nearly bordered on indifference ; and so did justice to all 
with as little emotional preference as we can imagine, 
probably. ‘He had none of the hereditary preposses- 
sions of a native Englishman, and regarded the varieties 
of the race much as a naturalist regards the flora of a 
foreign land. Since this was the fundamental character- 
istic of a mind keenly discerning, and abounding in the 
imagination which shows the way from cause to conse- 
quence with a light almost unerring, the prophecy of cer- 
tain chapters in Sybi/ is accounted for ; and I do not know 
where else in political history can be found more remark- 
able examples of quickness of sight, promptitude of insight, 
and surety of prediction than in those chapters: those 
that treat of what Disraeli saw in our great manufacturing 
towns fifty years ago. Bismarck and Disraeli are said to 
have conceived a deep respect for each other, profoundly 
unlike as they were in nearly all that we know of them. 
It is difficult, for example, to imagine a greater difference 
than is displayed in their conduct after a fall. But in one 
respect at least they were alike. The mere magnitude of 
a task or a project never concerned Bismarck in the least. 


Vast consequences might come into view, but the vague 
alarms which vastness alone, mere magnitude, brings to 
many minds brought none to his. So it was with Disraeli 
in another and different way. When he reviewed public 
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affairs nothing in his mind resisted a conclusion, or even 
kept him silent about it, merely because it took vast 
proportions, or involved or promised revolutionary change. 
This, too, may be accounted for by the complete detach- 
ment of a purely Jewish mind, lit by an imagination that 
might be said to shine from other skies than ours. 

In smaller things down to the smallest, Disraeli was 
what he was (in public life) for precisely the same 
reason. Mr. Froude sees in his picture of Sidonia many 
traits drawn from his own character: to which they are 
certainly true. ‘Though affable and generous, it was im- 
possible to penetrate him; though unreserved in his 
manners, his frankness was limited to the surface. He 
observed everything, thought ever, but avoided discussion. 
If you pressed him for an opinion he took refuge in 
raillery, and threw out some grave paradox with which it 
was not easy to cope.’ Here the Mystery Man reveals 
himself ; and, obviously, the well-studied policy of inter- 
course that served to keep him mysterious (its convenience 
needs no demonstration) could be sustained far more 
easily by a man of alien blood and alien mind than by an 
Englishman ; even though the Englishman possessed the 
readiness and resource needful to carry it out.* ‘Like 
to like’ would have dangers for him that Disraeli knew 
nothing of; though when he says of Sidonia that ‘in his 
organisation there was a peculiarity, perhaps a great 
deficiency ; he was a man without affection ; he was sus- 
ceptible of deep emotions, but not for individuals, I 
suspect a Byronic affectation if he meant to insinuate an 
idea of his own character. In his old age, at any rate, I 
with my very limited opportunities of observation have 
seen him in deep grief at the death of a man who was never 
very near to him, and have heard the tone of affection in 
his voice whenever he addressed another. Here, how- 
ever, we pass out of the domain of public life. When we 
return we find that even those wonderful appearances of 
his in black satin shirts, green velvet trousers, and other 
eccentric garments (he denied them in his later days, but 
without avail) are explicable by the completely foreign 
cast of his mind. This may seem too obvious a remark to 
those who fancy they see the explanation in the Jewish 
love of gauds. But that will not do. Even in those 
times, when young men allowed themselves great licence 
in foppishness, no other Jew besides young Disraeli went 
about in ruffled sleeves and velvet trousers ; and it must 
be remembered that from his eighteenth year onward 
the future Prime Minister did everything by calcula- 
tion. Of course his calculations erred sometimes ; and 
if they did not quite succeed when they sent him to his 
friends’ dinner-tables in bizarre attire, the calculations 
and their failure were due to the same cause.+ No doubt 
Disraeli had a love of finery for its own sake—a love which 
survived, I fancy (or perhaps had a surviving correlative), 
in the pleasure he seemed to take in the company 
of fine ladies. But his wish was to ‘make an impres- 
sion, to fix attention on himself as an audaciously self- 
steering kind of man; and he could not have done it in 
this way if he had any share in the peculiar sensibilities 
and ‘ prepossessions’ of those amongst whom he was mak- 
ing way. Had he been more of an Englishman he would 
have shrunk from an experiment which might possibly 
profit him, but at an expense too dreadful for British con- 
templation: ridicule when his back was turned. It is 
said that Disraeli prided himself all his life on a perfect 





* That Disraeli succeeded completely and invariably need not be 
doubted. I have heard one who was intimately associated with him over 
a long stretch of years say that he had no deeper knowledge of him at 
last than at first. 

+ Lord Dalling gave me an account of Mr. Disraeli’s array on a certain 
occasion (a dinner party of four given by Sir Edward Bulwer) which en- 
tirely corresponded with Lady Dufferin’s story. 
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knowledge of the English character : | take leave to doubt 
whether he was ever as much at home in its more retired 
nooks as he fancied. In shrouding his own character he 
checked the communication of others to himself. ‘< Like 
to like’ is a law that told against him as well as for him ; 
and if we may keep the trivial question of costume before 
us a moment longer to draw an illustration from it his 
appearance in profoundly bucolic waistcoats and gaiters, 
at farmers’ dinners and elsewhere, in his later time, showed 
that he was slow to find out the errer of his lace and velvet 
days. He did not seem to understand that there was 
more of the ridiculous than the striking in these vagaries 
to Englishmen. It is something to the purpose, too, that 
no Englishman could approach him without some dim con- 
sciousness that he was in the presence of a foreigner. 

It would seem, then, that while the singular detachment 
in which his distinctly Jewish nature placed Disraeli gave 
him great advantages, the advantage was not without 
drawback ; nor was it likely to be in the nature of things. 
It gave his remarkable intellectual gifts free play in obser- 
vation and deduction ; it insured to him coolness in the 
game he marked out for himself from boyhood, negatived 
many of the hamperings of prepossessions and what not 
that beset the class-born Englishman who takes to the 
same pursuit, and, what is more, gave him a keener 
pleasure in the game itself, wherein he was both player 
and onlooker. What might have been his career if he had 
been subjected much longer than he actually was to the 
miseries and temptations of an ambitious public man with- 
out fortune we do not know ; though we do know that the 
great-little money-test, in all the applications of it that we 
are aware of, proved Disraeli to have been a man of well- 
rooted integrity. But after his fortunate and happy mar- 
riage the game alone sufficed for him. Gain was neither 
here nor there, which partly accounts for the patience and 
tranquillity with which he endured reverse or sustained a 
fall. Had he been more akin to the people with whom 
he lived and for whom he worked he would have been 
troubled infinitely more by what they might think of his 
failures and defeats. In Coningsby he says of one who was 
evidently portrayed from himself in some essential parti- 
culars: ‘The secret history of the world was Sidonia’s 
pastime’: ‘his pleasure was to contrast the hidden motive 
with the public pretext of transactions’ ; and that and 
all that is akin to it was Disraeli’s pleasure and pastime 
to the end of his days. The drawback here, so far as 
we were concerned, was this: the coolness with which he 
could play the game left him in comparative coldness to 
results. If we would not see, if we would not hear, if 
we would not heed—(and again and again he stepped 
out of the way to enlighten and warn, when to do 
so was no service to himself as a party man)—ours was 
the loss, and there was an end of it. He would draw 
you the true picture of Mrs. Flummery Flum ; he could 
expose for you the Manchester School, its spirit and its 
promise, as soon as it was formed; he could tell of the 
‘honeycombing’ of revolutionary societies when nobody 
else foresaw what we all see now: you laughed, and he 
did not care. It was your business, and in due time he 
would be justified. Not that I mean to say for a moment 
that the safety, prosperity, and greatness of England in- 
spired him with no warmth of feeling. The part he 
played in the game was chosen in love for the country 
of his birth and pride in it; and though he was called 
Jew Adventurer, no honours, no riches, no opportunities 
of power and display, could have carried him to the other 
side. This although he did make the suspicious mistake 
of 1867—mistake according to the whole tenor of his 
judgment. FreDERIcK GREENWOOD, 
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THE OLD PENSIONER. 


HAD a chair at every hearth, 
When no one turned to see 
With ‘ Look at that old fellow there ; 

And who may he be ?’ 
And therefore do I wander on, 
And the fret is on me. 


The road-side trees keep murmuring 
Ah, wherefore murmur ye 

As in the old days long gone by, 
Green oak and poplar tree ! 

The well-known faces are all gone, 
And the fret is on me. 


W. B. Years. 





WHITEHAVEN HARBOUR, 
i, 


UST mark that schooner westward far at sea : 
e "Tis but an hour ago 
When she was lying hoggish at the quay, 

And men ran to and fro, 
And tugged, and stamped, and shoved, and pushed, and swore, 
And, ever and anon, with crapulous glee, 
Grinned homage to viragoes on the shore. 


So to the jetty gradual she was hauled : 
Then one the tiller took, 
And chewed, and spat upon his hand, and bawled ; 
And one the canvas shook 
Forth like a mouldy bat ; and one, with nods 
And smiles, lay on the bowsprit end, and called, 
And cursed the harbour-master by his gods. 


And, rotten from the gunwale to the keel, 
Rat-riddled, bilge-bestank, 
Slime-slobbered, horrible, I saw her reel, 
And drag her oozy flank, 
And sprawl among the deft young waves that laughed, 
And bounding turned in many a sportive wheel, 
As she thumped onward with her lumbering draught. 


And now, behold ! a shadow of repose 
Upon the line of grey 
She sleeps, that transverse cuts the evening rose, 
She sleeps and dreams away, 
Soft blended in a unity of rest 
All jars, and strifes obscene, and turbulent throes, 
"Neath the broad benediction of the West 


Sleeps ; and methinks she changes as she sleeps 

Into a spirit pure ; 
Lo ! on her deck an angel pilot keeps 

His lonely watch secure, 
And at the entrance of Heaven's dockyard waits 
Till from Night’s leash the fresh-breathed Morning leaps, 
And that strong hand within unbars the gates. 

T. KE. Brown. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE REAL BEAU AUSTIN AND HIS CRITICS, 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


London, 11th November 1890. 

Sir,—Multiply the ‘Plain Man’ of Zhe Times by ten or 
twenty, and you get the general effect of the criticism (so far) 
of Beau Austin. A result which is not discouraging, for it 1s 
one mark of the ‘Plain Man’ to be cruelly slow to perceive any 
new thing. What Messrs. Henley and Stevenson have offered 
playgoers is a dainty quite new to them. And the novelty of 
it, under a threefold aspect, it were the critic’s business to de- 
scribe for the benefit of such readers as are no followers of the 
‘Plain Man’ of Zhe Times. 

And first there is the question of manners or morals. One 
and all the plain men have supposed that Beau Austin is to be 
judged by their standard ; and that he escapes condemnation 
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because he repents, #.¢., adopts their way of thinking. One of 
them accustomed to the British melodramatist’s methods has 
gone the length of complaining that the Beau is not painted 
black enough at first, so that the final contrast may be ‘stronger’ 
—d/a Pinero. But there is here a ludicrous misconception. 
The Beau does not repent; there is no conversion, no con- 
trast, in the Plain Man’s sense. ‘The authors, being true artists, 
are interested in the development of character, not its negation. 
And the first blunder of the Plain Man is to obscure the first 
new thing presented to us in the piece, which is a conception 
of character and of manners. If we examine what the modern 
school weuld prefer to call the ethical basis of Beau Austin, it 
will appear to be very simple and at the same time entirely 
new to this generation. The theme of course is love, but 
of the old-fashioned kind. In 1820 they looked upon the 
Sex with partial yet impartial eyes. At present, as we 
learn from the newspapers, especially from the reports of the 
Divorce Court, all women are angels, and all men are divided 
into two classes represented by Joseph and by the Minotaur. 
But in 1820 it was not so: women were frail on occasion, and 
men did not pretend to be Josephs. In short, in what Mr. 
Henley calls the ‘ great duel of Sex’ the sides were looked upon 
as fairly matched ; both had their arts and their weapons, both 
proceeded according to the rules of the ‘ancient strife,’ and 
Desire was supposed to fight on both sides. And the strangest 
part of it (quite unsuspected by the Plain Man) is that the 
authors would have you to know that in spite of this conven- 
tion men were men—strong, loyal, and generous—and women 
were women, with true and tender hearts, in these unaccount- 
able old days. To this point Mr. Stevenson shall speak. In 
an open letter, dated 26th July 1886, and speaking of the men 
of 1820, he wrote : ‘ The name by which they liked to describe 
themselves was the name of gentleman. They did many things 
that were wrong, which was no great distinction, life being an 
affair so hot and desperate that even saints are known to have 
stumbled. Many things that were wrong to a more ascetic eye 
they held to be right—or right enough. But there were many 
things, on the other hand, to which they would stoop on no pro- 
vocation. We are still apparently frail human beings, 
eminently fallible, though of a grave exterior ; and so long as 
that is so, and the millennium not quite arrived, I can scarce be 
alone in desiring to cling to some of the old landmarks of 
behaviour.’ 

To give no offence to the moralist, let it at once be said that 
it is not for the sake of insisting on the laxity of the old code 
or the frailties of human nature that this play was written. 
It lives to exhibit the virtues of the hero and_ heroine. 
Dorothy where she loved could stoop to folly, but for all that 
she was an exceptionally proud and noble girl. The Beau 
was invincible in any contest of honour or of generosity. 
There, sir, we have the key to the whole mystery which has so 
baffled the plain commentator. The Beau does wot change 
from first to last, nor learn to blush like a school-girl for his 
indiscretions. He becomes aware of the true facts of the situa- 
tion, and sees at last the net destiny has woven for him: 
that is all. He becomes aware that he has thrown aside no 
simple maid, no mere Marguerite, but a priceless rose, a noble 
woman worthy to be his wife. At once the supposed objec- 
tions to the scene between the Beau and Dorothy’s rejected 
suitor fall to the ground. The Beau does not yield to threats 
nor to persuasion, but to Dorothy alone. She conquers him by 
her generosity and her pride; not even to extricate herself from 
ruin will she stoop to an unworthy marriage even with himself. 
This is perhaps the highest heroism of which woman is capable. 
And we are to understand that in the end George Austin 
loves her—is proud to offer her his name. Thus pleasantly, in 
obedience to the law of comedy, ends in this case the ‘ ancient 
strife’ of sex. 

One other mark of novelty remains to be noticed. It is 
technical, as it were, and may be briefly dismissed. A new 
or revived comedy demands a fresh dramatic treatment, and 
further a new race of comedians. When the Plain Man de- 
plores the /omgueurs and the lack of bustling incident in this 
play, he does not perceive that to exhibit true passion in action, 
and to indulge in artistic dialogue, the authors must give up 
something. To gain delicacy something of force must be 
sacrificed. It has always been so in every art: in painting, for 
example, when local colour and detail are sacrificed to tone and 
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truth of atmosphere. 1 cannot admit that the play is deficient 
in action ; and for the rest, what the authors give us seems to 
make up for what they do not, with plenty to spare.—I am, 
etc., CHARLES GRAY ROBERTSON. 


P.S.—Since the above was written I have had the advantage 
of reading Mr Walkley’s charming article, and still I am uncon- 
vinced about that second act. 


REVIEWS. 
MR. LECKY’S NEW VOLUMES. 


A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By W. E. H. 
LecKY. Vols. vil. and vill. London: Longmans. 

The qualities which distinguish Mr. Lecky’s previous volumes 
are not wanting in the two last of his monumental work. To 
write the history of a time which, though not within the memory of 
men still living, is yet so near to-day that political sympathies are 
keenly aroused by every act of statecraft accomplished in it, re- 
quires judicial impartiality. The historian who deals with sucha 
period must possess in a pre-eminent degree that quality which 
was so notably absent from Macaulay, and in which toa less de- 
gree Mr. Froude is lacking also. Mr. Lecky has not Macaulay’s 
gift of advocacy nor Mr. Froude’s of imagination—neither can he 
mould the English tongue as they ; but though his style is not 
sO persuasive as Macaulay’s nor so brilliant as Mr. Froude’s, 
this History of England is more profitable to the student than 
anything either of them has achieved. There is no fear for its 
future: it is @re ferennius. It will remain a monument of 
true historical research guided by a discriminating judgment, 
a wisely exercised critical faculty, and an admirable political 
instinct. 

These two volumes are mainly concerned with Ireland. Mr. 
Gladstone has recommended to the people of England the 
study of their own Irish history. Never till now have they 
had an opportunity of engaging in that study under satisfac- 
tory conditions. It would be interesting to know whether 
Mr. Gladstone, after reading Mr. Lecky’s volumes, is or is not 
of the same opinion still ; and as the able editor of magazines 
still puts his trust in that gentleman and in one with some- 
thing to say worth hearing, there is not much doubt that the 
knowledge will soon come. He will find that the historian is 
at one with him as to the means of accomplishing the Union ; 
but ‘to place the government of a country by voluntary and 
deliberate act in the hands of dishonest and disloyal men is 
perhaps the greatest crime that a public man can commit: a 
crime which, in proportion to the strength and soundness of 
national morality, must consign those who are guilty of it to 
undying infamy’—what will he say to that? Doubtless he 
would reply that the inventors of the Plan of Campaign are 
honest and the men who refuse to drink the Queen’s health 
loyal. Again: ‘ Political leadership [in Ireland] has largely 
passed, says Mr. Lecky, ‘into hands to which no sane and 
honourable statesman would entrust the task of maintaining 
law, or securing property, or enforcing contracts, or protect- 
ing loyal men, or supporting in times of difficulty and danger 
the interests of the Empire.’ What can Mr. Gladstone make 
of that? Then, here is how Mr. Lecky sums up recent political 
events: ‘The Union has produced coalitions and alliances 
to which the worst periods of English party politics in the 
eighteenth century can afford no adequate parallel ; apostasies 
and transformations so flagrant, so rapid, and so shameless 
that they have sunk the level of public morals and the character 
and honour of public men to a point which had scarcely been 
touched in England since the evil days of the Restoration or the 
Revolution.’ Here speaks Posterity ; and how will Mr. Glad- 
stone relish (or evade) the verdict ? 

These are some of the conclusions to which Mr. Lecky leads 
his readers by the irresistible logic of his big battalions of facts. 
But the facts themselves are no less important. These volumes 
teem with illustrations of a theory of Irish troubles which it is 
essential that the people of Great Britain should accept as true if 
Great Britain be to continue in any close relation with Ireland : 
that ‘the utter feebleness of every attempted insurrection, and 
the impotence of all political agitation that is not united with 
an agrarian struggle and largely subsidised from abroad, show 
clearly how much hollowness and unreality there is in Irish 
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sedition.’ For instance, the rebellion of 1798, which is the 
central point of Mr. Lecky’s volumes, was not caused in reality 
either by a desire for Catholic emancipation or by a national de- 
mand for Parliamentary reform. The great body of the people 
cared for neither : the latter it did not understand ; to become 
a grievance the former needed (and got) an O’Connell. The 
tithe question was at the bottom of the whole disaffection : it 
was ‘one of passionate popular interest,’ and there is much to 
be said for Mr. Lecky’s contention that, had it been settled as 
both Grattan and Pitt would have settled it, the history of 
Ireland would have been very different. 

Apart from Mr. Lecky’s pronounced opinions with regard to 
recent political events, there are one or two historical criticisms 
which cannot be generally accepted. One is that the recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam was as great a mistake as a certain section of 
Irishmen would have us believe ; another that Pitt could and 
ought to have given Catholic emancipation immediately after the 
Union. Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall was no doubt bitterly lamented 
by the Catholic party, but Mr. Lecky himself proves that the 
great mass of the people cared little about the Catholic ques- 
tion, and he demonstrates to admiration that agitation and law- 
lessness were overspreading the land before it occurred. The 
motives which finally determined Pitt and Portland to refrain 
from pressing the Catholic Bill may never be completely 
known. Only had there been a phonograph at work at the 
meetings of the Cabinet (and perhaps not even then) could 
the historian say with certainty why Fitzwilliam was recalled 
and his policy thrown over. That a family intrigue of the 
Beresfords had to do with it may be; but Mr. Lecky fails 
to convince that the ostensible reason given by the Duke 
of Portland—that the Catholic Bill was rushed on before the 
Cabinet had time to decide about it—is not the trueone. Again, 
the Catholic question is one that tempts to dogmatism. It 
is easy to say that it ought to have been settled before the 
Union, or at the Union, or immediately after the Union. It is 
impossible to know what passed between Pitt and his col- 
leagues and his supporters, but we do know that, in the last 
decade of last century and the first of this one, men’s minds in 
England were more excited about foreign disturbances than 
they have ever been since. There was a certain timidity as to 
matters constitutional at home: the progress and effect of the 
French Revolution had been so terrible that Englishmen rallied 
round the veriest outwork of the Constitution. However much 
Pitt desired to pass the Catholic Bill, it seems almost certain 
that at no period in his life would it have been possible for him 
to do so without the destruction, if not the betrayal, of his party 
and the wreck of many precious things. In addition, too, it 
must never be forgotten that George III., whatever his qualities, 
was probably the most obstinate king that ever died in his bed. 
Apart from the difficulty about the coronation oath which re- 
mained insuperable, he made up his mind that the admission 
of Catholics to Parliament and the formation of a yeomanry 
which would be mainly Catholic would result in separation and 
in ruin. He may have been wrong: it cannot be proved that 
he was ; but there is no doubt whatever that he held these 
opinions, and that he stuck to them like a king. 

Though Mr. Lecky is mainly concerned with Ireland, he 
does not faii to glance at the contemporaneous history of the 
greater island—especially in so far as it affects the course of 
events in Ireland. Nothing could be clearer nor more interest- 
ing than his story of the mutiny of the fleet, by which Britain 
might have been stricken with impotence and Ireland reduced 
to independence had the French been ready a week earlier than 
they were. It was one of the narrowest and the most exciting 
escapes that ever empire had. Strange as it may seem, those 
same mutinous seamen, composed as they were of ‘discharged 
criminals, disqualified attorneys, cashiered excisemen, dis- 
missed clerks, men who, from every walk of life, through want 
of capacity or want of character, had found other careers closed 
to them,’ fought within an incredibly short time after the mutiny 
one of the most glorious among naval battles ; and the heroes of 
Camperdown were in no wise dissimilar from those of Trafalgar. 
‘The navy was the last resort of tainted reputations and broken 
careers.’ Will our mannerly, highly-educated, eminently re- 
spectable A.B.’s of to-day do better? 

‘Unstable as water thou shalt not excel.’ To read Mr. 
Lecky is to be convinced Ireland is the Reuben among nations. 
Treachery, assassination, plots, Irish oratory, and feeble actions 
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—these are the very stuff of his chronicle. He shows that 
what the Irish peasant wants is prosperity, while the aim of 
the Irish politician of all times has been notoriety. No one 
can read Mr. Lecky’s record of the events of a hundred years 
ago without being persuaded that—mufatis mutandis—the cry 
of a down-trodden nationality is, as it always has been, an in- 
vention of those whose only rule of life is that they are ‘agin 
the Government,’ who treat politics as a game, and who are 
more intent on scoring points against the other side— Tory 
or Liberal, whichever it may chance to be—than in profiting 
the people of Ireland or in conducing to her permanent 
betterment. 


BORDER MINSTRELSY. 


Afghan Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. By C. E. 
BIDDULPH, M.A. London: Kegan Paul. 

When a writer sits down in his preface and deliberately per- 
forms hari-kiri by declaring his book superfluous, he leaves his 
critics little to say. But in spite of Mr. Biddulph’s abject 
apology for his translations from Khush hal Khan the Khatak, 
which are ‘bald and inadequate’ and ‘ give but a very feeble 
idea’ of the original, and for his grammatical introduction, 
which is ‘a mere compilation’ from vernacular minshis and 
the works of Major Raverty and Dr. Trumpp, he has still 
done something. He has provided a lesson-book of selections 
from the text of his author neatly printed in Persian character, 
with a more or less useful English crib for the use of those who 
have to pass in Pushtu. In a sentence some three hundred 
words long Mr. Biddulph says ‘it is indeed strange to observe 
the apathy’ with which the study of Pushtu istaken up. This 
is to be regretted—in the Punjab, where the language is im- 
portant fer se; and one may honestly hope the present work 
will there be useful. But the British multitude, whose interest 
Mr. Biddulph hoped to enlist, will scarce turn a head to hear 
what manner of man a Pushtu poet may be. 

Khush hal Khan, Khatak—1613-1691—was the chieftain of 
a powerful Afghan or Pukhtun clan, a brave soldier, a keen 
sportsman, and a poet. He was a trusted vassal of the Em- 
peror Shah Jehan, but after the death of that monarch he was 
treacherously imprisoned in India by Aurungzeb, from whom he 
escaped to end his days in his native land. The father of fifty- 
seven sons, some twenty of whom inherited his poetic tastes, he 
knew the joys of love; and when the ‘Spirit of Wine sang from 
his glass’ he listened 

‘With love to his marvellous music, 
His flushed and magnificent song.’ 
He was a mystic, too, on occasion, since mysticism was 
in good Sufi taste, and a phase of sound art besides. Mr. 
Biddulph fails to indicate his place as innovator and inventor. 
It was his pride to break through the bonds of Persian 
classic convention and to tune the strong guttural speech 
of the Pukhtun to virgin themes. There is more than mere 
Afghan swagger in some verses, quoted not by Mr. Biddulph 
but by a higher authority, as presenting in brief the poeti- 
cal achievement of Khush hal Khan : ‘When I raised my stan- 
dard in the field of Afghan poetry I subjugated the empire 
of words to the gallop of my battle-steed. I thrust down to 
the heel of my saddle-bags the odes of Mirza; I smiled at 
Arzani and Khoshkai of the race of Zamand. There were 
Daulat and Wasil and many a proser besides, but I laughed in 
the faces of all their band.’ And he had his reward ; for while 
his historical verses are valuable documents, his lyrics are still 
popular among the song-loving Afghans. 

But how, except by a poet of original genius who also 
should be an Oriental scholar familiar both with Persian 
and Pushtu and with the songs of the wm or border minstrel, 
can the work of such a man be set before the British public ? 
This public is at last interested in Fitzgerald’s essays in the 
manner of Omar Khayyam ; but as a whole it is magnificently 
indifferent to Eastern poetry. It is ignorant of Major Raverty’s 
sympathetic renderings of the Pushtu literature, of which he was 
the first discoverer, and only a few of the elect have remarked 
M. James Darmesteter’s still more admirable versions in recent 
magazines. Clearly a bald literal translation without a note of 
explanatory comment along its arid margins can only be of use 
to language-grinders on the spot. Full of sympathy and good 
intentions, Mr. Biddulph fails in his general introduction to 
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give a just idea of his author, because the pen is as a weaver’s 
beam in his hand. There is a brighter and more vivid appre- 
ciation of Pushtu verse in Mr. E. E. Oliver’s short chapter on 
Afghan poetry in his recent Pathan and Biloch than in all Mr. 
Biddulph’s cumbrous sentences. Here is a fair sample of 
these : ‘ Their expression also is strikingly characteristic of the 
strange patriotism of the Afghan, which appears to attach 
itself to the inanimate surroundings of his home with feelings 
of the deepest devotion, such as resent, with sentiments of 
utter abhorrence and almost in the light of sacrilege, the in- 
trusion amongst these of the stranger and infidel, while at the 
same time completely devoid apparently of any sentimental 
regard or even interest in his fellow-countrymen and neigh- 
hours harboured amongst these scenes beyond the narrow 
circle of his immediate relations and friends.’ Of course it 
is a feat to cram thus much of the languor, weariness, and 
punkah-creak of a hot day at Peshawur into one sentence, but 
the reader is brought no nearer the inwardness of Khush hal 
Khan, Khatak, after all. 

As a philologist our author is unfortunate, for he has evi- 
dently not seen Professor Darmesteter’s Chants populaires des 
Afghans, a book wherein the language and literature of these 
interesting people are treated with competent scholarship and 
poetical insight. The origin of both people and tongue has 
long been a matter of dispute, and Mr. Biddulph thinks it may 
be of interest to remark that out of 2000 words taken consecu- 
tively from the pages of these poems there were 500 whose 
origin could not be traced to any Persian or Arabic source. 
This summary ‘ counting of heads,’ useful enough for a muster 
of cattle or sheep, cannot be expected to disclose the secrets 
of a language, a search for whose central structure and habit 
is a labour analogous to that of the geologist tracing a 
form of the prime among dédris of later eons. The result 
of Darmesteter’s minute analysis is eminently interesting and 
suggestive. He concludes that the Pukhtu, Pushtu, or Afghan 
dialect is not derived from Sanscrit, nor from any Indo-Persian 
dialect, nor from Persian proper, nor from its predecessor 
‘high-piping Pehlevi, but from Zend, the antique tongue of the 
magi and the sun-worshipping Zoroaster. Here, after amateur 
ineptitude, is a nugget of gold from the hand of a master. But 
it would be wrong to hint that there is no place for the amateur 
in this field. To him appears to fall the privilege of collecting 
and preserving the treasures of local literature as they stand. 
This is no ignoble task, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Biddulph 
and other Pushtu scholars will persevere in it, nor hasten to 
thresh ill-garnered sheaves. 

FICTION. 

Her name was Flora M‘Chesney and his was Signor Fer- 
ranti ; and she played the piano like an angel and he played 
the fiddle like Sarasate and Joachim in one. And she was an 
American and he (as will have been readily divined) was an 
Italian, and his power was such that had he played her haif-a- 
dozen bars (amorosamente ma con grandezza) of Ask a P'lice- 
man, she would instantly have gone downstairs and locked up 
the cook and the cold mutton in the same cupboard. Is it any 
wonder that they loved? or that they discussed music with the 
true, the good, the beautiful feeling for its literary quality which 
stamps the Anti-Asthete, even the pure Amateur? or that 
a second violin, one Kalinski, grew madly jealous and _at- 
tempted their lives (he was a retired Nihilist) with a dynamite 
bomb? If there be, then all that need be done is to turn to 
Miss Kate Elizabeth Clark and Zhe Dominant Seventh (Lon- 
don: Heinemann), in whose presence all wonderment ceases 
and not to laugh becomes impossible. Reader, did’st ever give 
an hour to Housemaids’ Fiction? This, this is it, with a cer- 
tain amount of musical babble-and-squeak thrown in. True 
that, to look at, the heroine is no Divine Parlourmaid but the 
daughter of a millionaire ; true that the atmosphere is heavy 
with ‘culture’ and reeking—simply reeking—with expressive 
adjectives. But the Signor is not a Signor but a disguised 
nobleman : the Duca di Mantalini—or is it Mantini ?—to wit. 
And if that be not enough to make a Housemaid’s Novel—espe- 
cially in combination with much hopeless and some desperate 
love, a murder, a suicide, a marriage, and the apotheosis of 
plain Flora M‘Chesney as the Duchess of Mantini (or Manta- 
lini)—why, then let it be known abroad that we do not know a 
Housemaid’s Novel when we see one, 
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A young gentleman from Glasgow endowed with a counte- 
nance of ‘ fierce beauty’ and a certain artistic talent is stranded 
at the ruinous castle of Carnandro, on the east coast of Scot- 
land. There he becomes attached to a very Scots serving- 
lassie with pink cheeks, fair hair, and bare toes and ankles, who 
is snatched from his arms at a critical moment by the long- 
absent Master of Carnandro—half-Italian, handsome, and vil- 
lainous—who unwittingly makes a Scots marriage with her. 
At this juncture a wiseacre is moved to remark with well- 
disguised propriety how good a thing it is that even in the 
most delicate circumstances every Scots maiden can say with 
confidence, ‘ Nemo me impune——!’ That is the beginning 
of Mr. Pinkerton’s new story, Zhe Master of Carnandro 
(London: Sonnenschein), and the rest of the book is devoted to 
the highly elaborate scheme of vengeance adopted by the fierce 
beauty from Glasgow, in which a prominent part is played 
by a ‘ property’ coffin with corpse and certificate complete. In 
a lump the dramatis persone are unattractive ; for, alas! the 
young woman described as being ‘ full of warm and languid but 
thrilling comfort’ departs the stage before the curtain is rung 
down. Yet is it satisfactory to learn that ere fate overtook 
her she had enjoyed the gaieties of Edinburgh society during 
one or more Edinburgh ‘seasons ’—a time of year which is 
marked by the crowds of tourists that invade the city. Mr. 
Pinkerton is no tiro at story-telling, and is capable of better 
things than this, though even this is ‘ distinctly readable.’ 

Mrs. J. Kent Spender would have done well to condense her 
Lady Hasleton’s Confession (London : Sonnenschein) into one 
volume instead of wasting her time and energy in spinning it 
out to three. Her hero is one Robert Everingham, afterwards 
Lord Hazleton. A few nights after experiencing rejection at 
the hands of his first love, a sturdy damsel—‘ whose footsteps 
come crashing through the bracken, or even over the wet furze ’ 
—he attends a fancy ball and is fascinated by the way in which 
acertain Evelyn (attired as an angel) ‘ dismisses her crowd of 
courtiers with the lowering of an eyelid or the stately sweep of 
her dress.’ Aided by the ‘Macchiavellian talent for diplomacy’ 
of her ‘reputed aunt,’ Mrs. Percival, Evelyn becomes his bride ; 
but after three years of married life Robert is a little amazed to 
hear of adressmaker’s bill for £1500, and also mildly resents his 
wife’s secret visits to a former lover. Hereupon Evelyn leaves 
him, spends some months in seclusion on the Continent, comes 
home again, lives once more under her husband’s roof, a wife— 
as the penny novelist hath it—in name only : on her death-bed 
eighteen years later she confides to the sturdy damsel, now a 
sturdy matron and her sister-in-law—whose son is educating as 
the heir to the Hazleton title—that during her stay abroad she 
had given birth to a child of whose existence her husband has 
never been told. The interest begins when the sturdy matron, 
after ‘crashing’ perseveringly through Swiss verdure, finds and 
brings home the rightful heir. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 
Kestell of Greystone. By Esmé Stuart. London: Hurst. 
Sisters of Phaeton. By F. C. Armstrong. London: Ward 
and Downey. 
Work While Ye Have the Light. By Leon Tolstoi. London : 
Heinemann. ; 
VERSE. 
Hearts and Voices. London: Griffith. 2s. 6d. 
Ingleside Musings. By A.J. Armstrong. Dalbeattie : Fraser. 
TRAVEL. 
Fifty Years in Ceylon. By Thomas Skinner. London: W. H. 
Allen. 15s. 
Home Life on an Ostrich Farm. By Anne Martin. London : 
Philip. 7s. 6d. 
BioGRaPny. 
A Modern Afostie. By George Smith. London: Murray. 
Nelson. By G. L. Browne. London: Unwin. 18s. 


History. 
The History of the Reformation. By Aubrey Moore. London : 
Kegan Paul. 16s. 
The Leading Facts of American History. By D. H. Mont- 
gomery. London: Arnold. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
Vy Friends at St. Ampelio. By J. A. Goodchild. London : 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
The Handbook of Folk-Lore. By G. L. Gomme. London : 


Nutt. 2s. 6d. 


ForeEIGN. 


Le ministére de 
Par G. Pallain. Paris: 


Correspondance diplomatique de Talleyrand. 
Talleyrand sous le directoire. 
Plon. 5 fr. 

Die Finanzen Oesterreichs von 1701 bis 1740. Nach archival. 
Quellen dargestellt. Von F. Frhr. v. Mensi. Wien : 
Manz. 12m. 

Droits et libertés aux Etats-Unis. Par A. de Chambrun. 
Paris: Thorin. 12 fr. 

Lesprit ad Alphonse Karr: Pensées extratites de ses wuvres 
completes. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 5oc 





ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


PRELIMINARY, DEcEMBER 1890. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, DEcEMBER 1890. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 








References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUG H. 
General F. NEPEAN Situ, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweepie, Gillsland Road, Merc histon, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Erc. 


The Term began September 17. 





THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lrp., 


HOLLESLEY BaAy, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Publi: 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 

3uilding Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 

Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
SIR HENRY MAINE’S WORKS. 


Now Ready, sgl b ned Chennes Bilton, 8vo, 9s. 
ANCIENT LAW: Its Connection with the Early 
History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By the late Sir 
Henry S. Marne, F.R.S 
By the Same, a with the above, 9s. each. 
II. VILLAGES COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST 
AND WEST. 
lll. THE EARLY HISTORY OF INSTITUTIONS. 
V. EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM. 
Also, 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT. II. Narure or 


Democracy., III. AGe or PROGREss, IV. CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATBS. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


New and Revised Edition, with 130 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES. By A. S. Murray, Keeper of the Antiquities, 
British Museum. 

‘In grasp and mastery of the subjec t, and clearness and attractiveness of style, the 
book seems to us an excellent example of what such a book should be. We beg once 
more to thank Mr. Murray for his interesting book—with the gratitude which con- 
sists partly in an expectation of future favours.’—Guardian. 


ALBE MARL E STREET. 


JOHN MURRAY, 





With 50 Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 21s. 


FORTIFICATION : Its Past Achievements, Recent 
Development, and Future Progress. By Major G. SYDENHAM CLarRKE, C.M.G., 
Royal Engineers. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES 


READY ON OR ABOUT DECEMBER Ist. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND FRIENDSHIPS OF RICHARD MONCKTON 
MILNES, FIRST LORD HOUGHTON. 


By T. WEMYSS REID, 
Author of ‘The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster.’ 2 Vols. with 2 Portraits, 32s. 


The International Shakespeare. An £dition de luxe of the principal 
Plays of Shakespeare, with Orginal Drawings by the leading Artists of the 
World, reproduced in the highest style of Photogravure. 

OTHELLO Illustrated by Frank Dickser, A.R.A. 70s. 


tll be ready early in December. 








SJK ROBERT BALL'S POPULAR WORKS ON ASTRONOMY. 
1.—Now ready, a POPULAR EDITION, price 12s. 6d. 
The Story of the Heavens. Illustrated by Chromo Plates and Wood 
Engravings. 
‘A story of boundless interest and of exquisite beauty. —Educational Times. 
: 11.—Third Edition, price 6s. 
Star-Land : Being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens 
Illustrated 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE writes :—‘I have now finished reading your 
luminous and delightful ‘*Star-Land,” and I am happy to be in a sense enrolled 
amongst your young pupils. 


Electricity in the Service of Man. Cheap Edition. A Popular and 
Practic al Treatise on the Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. With 
nearly 850 Illustrations. gs. 

The Picturesque Mediterranean. With a Series of Magnificent Illustra- 
tions from Original Designs made on the spot by leading Artists of the day 
Vol. I. Royal gto, £2, 2s. 

Cassell’s Picturesque Australasia. With upwards of 1000 Illustrations 
executed expressly for the work. Complete in Four Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

‘The Magazine of Art’ Volume. With Twelve Etchings and Photo 
gravures and several hundred Wood Engravings. 16s 

Abbeys and Churches of Englandand Wales. Descriptive, Historical, 
Pictorial. With numerous Original Illustrations. Vol. II. 21s. 

London my: Arabs. By Mrs. H. M. STANLEY one he TENNANT). 
Combining a Collection of Pictures from Original Illustrations ! vy Dorotuy 
TENNANT. With Borders in Tints. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. 

Lectures. on Christianity and Socialism. Py the Right Rev. ALerrp 
Barry, D.D., Assistant-Bishop of Rochester, late Primate of Australia. 3s. 6d 

The Law of Musical and Dramatic Copyright. By Epwarp Cur er, 
Tuomas Eustace Situ, and Freperic E. WEATHERLY. 3s. 6d. 

Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff. Cheap Edition. Translated from the 
French, with Introduction by MATHILDE BLIND. 7s. 6d. 

The Cabinet Portrait Gallery (Yearly Volume). Containing Thirty-six 
Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the Day, from Photo 
graphs by W. & D. Downey, Photographers to the Queen. With Biographical 
Sketches. 153s. 

Celebrities of the Century. Cheap Edition. Being a Dictionary of the Men 
and Women of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by LLoyvpC. Sanpars. With 
Contributions by Eminent Authorities. 10s. 6d. 

The World of Adventure (Volume II.). With numerous Original Illustra 


tions. Qs. 
Aubrey de Vere’s Poems. A Selection. Edited by Joun Dennis, Author 
of ‘ Studies of English Literature.’ 3s. 6d 


The Year-Book of Commerce for 1890-91. Second Year. Edited by 
Kewnric B. MuRRAY. 55. 


VOTICE.—A Copy of CASSELL & COMPANY’S LIST OF NEW 
BOOKS /or the Season 1890-91 will be forwarded post free on application to 


the Publishers, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


A Companion to the *‘ Blue Fairy Book. 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK 


ANDREW LANG. 





Edited by 


With 4 Plates and 96 Illustrations in the Text by 
H. J. FORD anno LANCELOT SPEED. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Now Ready, Price 1s. 6d., The First NUMBER of 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


OF 
rHEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 
Edited by Prorgessor S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 

Published Quarterly. 
This Magazine is designed to furnish a Critical Survey of Current Literature in 
Theology and Philosophy. ‘The Keviews of Recent Publications will be signed, and 
are contributed by Scholars of recognised ability. It will not be the Organ of any 
particular section of the Evangelical Church, but will be conducted in the interest 
of all its branches, and will address itself to all, whether Clerical or Lay, who give 

intelligent attention to the Religious questions of the day 

Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers, or by the Publishers. 





Annual Subscription 6s. 


EDINBURGH: T.°&T. CLARK, 38 GEORGEZSTREET. 





J. ROSE TROUP. 
WITH STANLEY’S REAR COLUMN. 
By J. ROSE TROUP. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. [Mow Xeady. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy Fitz 
GERALD, M.A., F.S.A. Extra crown 4to, with upwards of 100 
Illustrations. 253s. 


‘Weare rejoiced to get a book like ‘‘ Picturesque London,’ 
the printer's art.’—St James's Gazette. 


A SHORT LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘ Presents in an attractive form the leading features in the career of that remark- 


able man. The arrangement is admirable. It is in every sense a popular 
biography, and deserves to be widely read.’—Alanchester Examiner. 


THIRTY YEARS OF MY LIFE ON THREE 
CONTINENTS. By Epwin pe Leon. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
21S. 

Reminiscences of Lord Palmerston, Jeff. Davis, Joseph Smith 
(Mormon Prophet), Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Longfellow, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, O. Wendell Holmes, Sir Richard Burton, De Lesseps, 
Napoleon 111., Thackeray, Laurence Oliphant, General Gordon, 
Hobart Pasha, Abdul Hamid, Von Moltke, etc. 


‘The narrative is brisk and amusing, and thickly studded with good stories. 
St. James's Gazette. 


SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE REGENCY. By 


JoHN ASHTON. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with about 100 Illustrations. 
30s. 
‘ Bright and pleasant reading. One of the chief merits of the two volumes is 
that they reproduce in excellent style a large number of contemporary caricatures 
by Gilray, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, and others.’— 77mes. 


‘itself a triumph of 


NEW NOVELS. 


A STRANGE WOOING. By Cuartes Gipson. 
6s. [Z7his Day. 


LOVE’S LEGACY. By AsHE KING 
(‘Basil’). 3 vols. [ Just Ready. 

THE LOST EXPLORER: An Australian Story. 
By J. F. HoGan. 3. 6d. 

SAPPHIRA, By Sarau Tyt-Ler. 

A HARVEST OF WEEDS. 
3 vols. 

LOCUSTA. By W. Ourram TRISTRAM. 55. 

VICE VALENTINE. 


2 vols. 


NEW HUMOROUS BOOKS. 


A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. By GeorGE MANVILLE FENN. With 60 
Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 5s. [Just Ready. 
BRAYHARD: The Strange Adventures of One Ass and Seven Champions, 
By F. M. ALLEN. Illustrated by HARRY FuRNIss. _ 6s. 
‘Brimful of jokes, repartees, and comic situations, which seem to run off the 
author's pen as naturally as does the ink.'—Guardian. 
PERFERVID. By Joun Davipson, Illustrated by HARRY FURNISss. 6s. 


‘One of the pleasantest books I have read lately.’—Sfeater. 
‘A delightfully ridiculous story.'—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


MUSIC-HALL LAND. 
BRYAN. Is, 


RICHARD 


2 vols. 


By CLARA LEMORE. 


By ADA ASHWORTH TAYLOR. 


Illustrated by ALFRED 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
[fx a Few Days. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





New Novel by H. RipER HAGGARD and 
ANDREW LANG. 


THE WORLD’S DESIRE 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
ANDREW LANG. 
One Volume. 


AND 


Crown 8v0. 6s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


| OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF LIBRARY BOOKS 

withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
contains upwards of 2000 Works in ‘TRAVEL, History, BioGRAPHY, ‘THEOLOGY, 
Porrry, etc. ; RuskINn’s and ARBER's Pubiications, Books on ANGLING, SPORT, 
and OrnITHOLOGY. Bound Volumes of MAGAZINES, and over 1200 RECENT 





Novets. A/soa SPECIAL C ATALOGUE (No. VI.) of ANCIENT AND MODERN 
300Ks in Various Classes of Literature (over 1100 ¢#t/es) including FOREIGN 
LITERATURE (40 pages). OO Gratis and Post Free to any Address. 


*.* New Library List of the most recent Books in Circulation, with Terms 
of Membership and other particulars, free by post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH, 





JOHN HODGES’ 


NEW LIST. 


By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, O.S.B., sometime Prior of 
St. Gregory’s Monastery, Downside. 


EDWARD VI. and the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Its Origin Illustrated by hitherto Unpublished Documents. With Four Fac- 
simile Pz ages of the ms. Demy &vo, price 12s. net, post free. 


HENRY VIII. and the ENGLISH MONASTERIES: An 


Attempt to Illustrate the History of their Suppression. With an Appendix and 
Maps showing the Situation of the Religious Houses at the time of their Dis- 
solution. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. each. /ourth Edition. 

‘We may say in brief, if what we have already said is not sufficient to show it, 
that a very important chapter of English history is here treated with a fulness, 
minuteness, and lucidity which will not be found in previous accounts, and we sin- 
cerely congratulate Mr. Gasquet on having made such an important contribution to 
English historic al literature.’—A thenaum. 

‘It is the most solid and weighty contribution ever yet made towards a true his- 
tory of the matter.’—Scots Observer. 


ST. BENEDICT: A Sketch of the Life and Mission of St. 


Benedict. With an Appendix, containing a complete List of the Benedictine 
Churches and Monasteries in England, with the date of their foundation. 
Third Thousand. 1s. 


CHRONICLE OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE 
MONKS, from the Renewing of their Congregation in the days of Queen 
Mary to the death of James II.; being the Chronological Notes of Dom. 
Bennett Weldon, O.S.B., a Monk of Paris. Edited, from a Manuscript in the 
Library of St. Gregory's Priory, Downshire. Demy 4to. Handsomely printed. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS OF THE TUDOR 
DYNASTY, and the Reformation Period. By S. Huspert Burke. Com- 
plete in 4 vols., demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. each. ‘Time unveils all truth.’ 

‘I have read the work with great interest, 1 1 subscribe without hesitation t 
the eulogy passed on it by Daily Chronicle, as sect ai as far as 1 know, a distinct 
and valuable addition to our knowledge of a remarkable period. —From a Letter 
éy Mr. GLADSTONE. 


THE HISTORY AND FATE OF SACRILEGE. By Sir 
HENRY SPELMAN, Kt. Edited, in part from two MSS., revised and corrected. 
With a Continuation, large Add litions, and an Introductory Essay. By two 
Priests of the Church of England. New Edition, with corrections, and som 
Additional Notes by Rev. S. J. Eaters, D.C.L. Now Ready. 


SOMERSET INCUMBENTS: List of Incumbents and 
Patrons of every Parish in the County of Somerset, ay ited from the ~ O Mss. 
in the British; Museum, with No tes, by Rev. . WEAVER, M.:z Price 
4&1, 10s. net. A limited number onl ly printed. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 





TO BIBLICAL STUDENTS. 
A LAPIDE: The Great Commentary upon the Gospels of aor 


nelius & Lapide. Translated and Edited by Rev. T. Mossman, B.A. Oxon 
assisted by various Scholars. 6 vols. Demy 8vo. 12s. each. 
SS. MATTHEW AND Mark's GospeELs. 3 Vols. Fourth Edicion. 
ST. JoHN’s GosPEL AND THREE EpisTLEs. 2 Vols. Second Edition. 
St. Luke's Gosret. 1 Vol. Second Edition. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. in the Press.—7h 
whole of the New Testament is in hand and will be issued at an early date. 
‘It would indeed be gild ing the finest gold to bestow _—- on the great Com 
mentary of & Lapide. It isa work of unequ ualled—we should say unapproached 
value. We specially entreat the clergy not to neg] ect obtaining so vast a treasure 
of saintly wisdom, even if in so doing they are obliged to s acrifice many volumes fa 
inferior to it in real helpfulness.’—/ohn Budd. 


PICONIO (BERNARDINE A): Exposition on St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Translated and Edited by A. H. PricuHarp, B.A., Merton College, 
Oxford. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 12s. each. 

‘We desire to recommend this book to all. Of course to the clergy any com 
mendation of it is unnecessary ; but among the laity there are many souls, one o 
why se greatest drawbacks in the spiritual life is unfamiliarity wit h the Word ot 
God. Let them read the Scriptures daily, if only for a few minutes, let them bea 
along ¢ with them such guides as Piconio, and the Spirit of God will illumine then 
minds and inflame their hearts with a freshness and vigour of Divine life altogether 
peculiar.’—New York Catholic World. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY GOSPELS. In 4 vols. 
By JouN Matponatus, S.J. Translated and Edited from the original Lati 
by GreorGE J. Davis, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, one of the Translators of 
the Library of the Fathers. Vods. /. and 11. (St. Matthew's Gospel). Demy 
ovo. 12s. each. 

‘To those who may not with facility be able to read the Latin, this Eng oo vel 
sion will bea great boon. The Commentary is certainly one with which a Bil 
student should make himself acquainted.'—Guardian. 


THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS, as seen in St. 


Osmund’s site for the Cathedral of Salisbury. By the late Dr. Rock. A New 
and Revised Edition. By the Benedictines of Downside. 4 Vols. Preparing. 


THE HIERURGIA;; or, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
With Notes and Dissertations elucid ating its doctrines and ceremonies. By 
Dr. DanieL Rock. A new and thoroughly revised edition, with many new 
Illustrations. Edited, with a Preface, by W. H. James Weare. /x th 
Press. 


HISTORY OF THE POPES, from the Close of the Middle 
Ages. Drawn from the secret Archives of the Vatican and other Origina 
Sources. By Dr. Louis Pastor, Professor of History in the University o 
Innsbruck. Translated from the : Gorman by Fi ae RICK ANTROBUS, of the 
London Oratory. Vols. I. and II. Demy 8vo. Shortly. 


NARCISSA BRENDON: A Romance. By Epwarpb PEACOCK, 


F.S.A., etc. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. Nearly ready. 


THE DARK AGES: A Series of Essays Illustrating the 
State of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and ‘lwelft! 
Centuries. By the late Dr. MarrLanp, Keeper of the Mss. at Lambeth. Fift 
Edition, with an Introduction by FREDERICK STOKES, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s 

‘'The essays as a whole are delightful ; although they are full of learnin g, no 01 
can find them dull or heavy; they abound in well-told stories, amusing quotations 

and clever sarcasm. Whatever the previous knowledge of a reader may be, he w 

be stirred up by these essays to learn more of a subject they treat so pleasantly. 

Saturday Review. 

‘Weare sure that it is already in many a library throughout the country, and we 
can say more : no library is cc mplete withor put it, and that it will enhance the valu 
of any library in which it is placed.’—/reeman's Journal. 


JOHN HODGES, 7 Agar Street, Charing Cross, London. 
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CURATIVE _ MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


_ B ELTS, 


Pa (artemis 


GPINE Bares) KNEE (APs: 
RISTLETS, NKLETS, 
W A 


—* ore Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 

LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middiemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
trom rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he ca: 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair an: 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Be!: 
without delay. —6th October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on appcatilon. 


A MONTHLY LIST 


OF 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on application, by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Alli FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as issued. 


WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 
MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 


Coal and Coke Merchants, 
37 LOTHIAN ROAD. 





WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. 
Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, ; ; ‘ . 2s 6d. 
Brownieside and Stepends, . : : ; . , — 
Benhar and Wallsend (Alloa), . ‘ ; : : . . 20S. 
Ferniegare and Stanrig, b ‘ i : ‘ : . 18s. 6d. 
Shawfield and Virtuewell, ‘ ‘ ; : : . . 178. 6d. 
Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kiltongue, . F : : . 16s. 6d. 
Riddled Small Coal (17s. 6d.) ; Haywood, ‘ ‘ : 16s. 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, ; ; 158. 
briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . : . . ; ‘ 19s. 6d. 
.V.B.—The above are Casu Prices, and include all Charges for Cartage and 
Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date ot 


delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 
Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 
District Orrices— 

STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W, Circus Pace, P.O. 
NEWINGTON.—49 NEWINGTON ROAp. 
MORNINGSIDE—102 MorninGsiDE ROAp, T.O. 
HAYMARKET—18 HayMARKET TERRACE. 
GRANGE—31 Marcumonr Roan, T.O. 

zd September 1890. 


Telephone No. 227. 


Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands 
fine Irish Linen as., or with very best Lrish 
Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned free ready to wear. 


Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. gd., 45. od., ss 
or 6s. 9d. Gent.’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, an shape, a hat at gh ty 


Hand-Knit ~f onegal Peasantry, warm, durable 

and comfortable, 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men's 

_ Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, 3s. gd. 

4s. od., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants, Vests, and Cardi’ 
gan Jackets. Now very cheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 


Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handk/s., and all kinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 





A BTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
: TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 








THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and) priwprpe 
99 QUEEN STREET, , EDINBURGH. 





OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oars, Beans, Bran, STRAW and Moss LitTer for the Stable. Linseep 
and other CAKEs, and MEALs, Turnips, Carkors, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp Seep, PoTtaTors, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc 

STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 





JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 


BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors-- 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK'S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 





MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—FiAs7 Flovr. 





TODD & £Oi, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—156 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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THE SCOTS OBSERVER 





GRAND MASONIC BAZAAR 


TO BE HELD IN THE 


WAVERLEY MARKET, EDINBURGH, 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, AND SATURDAY, 


2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th DECEMBER 1890, 


In Aid of the Annuity Branch of Extended Scheme of Scottish,Masonic Benevolence for the 
Relief of Indigent and Aged Scottish Masons, their Widows and Orphans. 
PATRON. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


VICE-PATRONS. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., PATRON OF THE SCOTTISH CRAFT. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CLARENCE anp AVONDALE, K.G. 


H.I.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE (MARcHIONESsS OF LORNE). 


PRESIDENT, 
COLONEL SIR ARCHIBALD C. CAMPBELL, Bart., M.P., oF BLYTHSWwoopD, 
Most Worshipful Grand Master Mason of Scotland. 


STALLS AND STALLHOLDERS. 


GRAND LODGE STALL (Metropolitan Province) 


The Hon. Lady Campbell of Blythswood 








The Marchioness of Tweeddale Miss Officer, 30 Coates Gardens. 

The Hon. Mrs. Hope of Belmont | Mrs. Seton, 4 Ravelston Terrace. 

Mrs. Cecil Paget, Balfour Mrs. Melville, 5 West Castle ad 

Mrs. James Crichton, 16 Palmerston Place. The Misses Crichton, 16 Palmerston Place 

Miss Murray Lyon, 3 Gayfield Place Mrs. W. A. Davis, 1 Leven Terrace. 
And the Soll mwing Repre sentatives of Metropolitan Lodge .. 

Miss Macdon 1 Heriot Row Mrs. Edwards, 138 Str Leith 

Mrs. A. Mackenzie, Portobe Mrs. Alexande 

Mrs. C. Baxter, 7 Rothesay Place. M Miller, W 

Mrs. D. Hill Murray, 3 Ar i} Miss Fa € wa 

Mr Dalkeitt M Mann € 

Mi 30 L.aurist i e Mrs. Gillies, 9 Leslie Place 

Mrs t Clark, ¢ ton House. Mrs. Maurice Isaacs, Crawford Road 

Mrs. Lampard, Castle Terrace Mrs. Macfarlane, Loanhead 

Mrs. Robert Fisherrow M lr. Middle Market Street 

Mrs. W. Ivison Macad rtobell My 

Mrs, Dobs« 2 Bernard | 22 Royal Park Terrace 





Miss Craig, I it Stevenson 63 Haymarket Ter. 


RENFREWSHIRE (EAST AND WEST) AND ARGYLL AND THE 
ISLES STALL. 
The Lady Octavia Shaw-Stewart 
yercorn Mrs Robertson, 19 
esham, Mrs. Fe Newall, 


*} ler 
The Duchess « igh Gardens. 


Mrs. Gilmour 





Mrs. Macdows f (sar 1 Lady npbell Orde, m 
Mrs. Reid, Mont (ree k Mrs. Maciaine, Lochbuie 
Mrs. Rodger, Bagatelle, Greenock. 

FIFESHIRE AND KINROSS STALL. 

Mrs. Oswald of Dunnikier, Kirkcaldy 

The Counte: fl | Mrs. Edward Balfour of Balbirnic 
The Lady H nM Ferg 1 Mr i Haig, Rar 1 
The Lady Lilian Erskine Wemyss. Mrs. () rne. Be . 
Lady Erskine, ‘ t Mrs, M‘Arthur, Burntisland 
Lady Halkett f Pitfirrane M Hali Grivor, Inverkeithing 
Mes. Brivgs, Strathairly Mrs. Ander , Manse of Kilrenny 
gg nena four, Polton Mrs. R ttie, Dysart 
Mrs. Nasmyth, Foulford House. Mrs. James Cook, Lochgelly 


ATRSRIRE ph AL L. 
The Lady Gertrude Cochrar 
Mrs. Wallace, Clor rd Castle | Mrs sition, Fullarton House 
HADDINGTON AND BERWICK AND ROXBURGH AND 
SELKIRK STALL. 
HADDINGTON AND BERWICK 


The Lady Ruth Bail ie Hamilton | Miss E. W nop, Haddington 

The Lady Grisell B e Hamilton Mrs. N. Smith, Haddington 

The Lady Cecely Bai e Hamilt » Miss Marion Marshall, 15 Heriot Row, Edin- 
Miss Warren jer, Bruntst House, | burgh mm ; 

Miss Lucy Hope, Bothwell Castie. M ertrude Hunter, 22 Belgrave Crescent, 
Miss E. Baird, Newbyth Edinburgh : 

Mrs. Tunnard, Tyninghame. Miss Sybil Swindell, 44 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


ROXBURGH AND SELKIRK 


Mrs. Middleton , Mia ne on ad, Miss Alice Connell, Inverleith Row, Edin- 
Mrs. Elliot of Wi urgh 

Mrs. Boswell Darn ee Mi Middleton, Manorhead, Stow 

Mrs. G. Pott of Potburn Mrs. Frederick Fe rguson, 15 Grosvenor Street, 


Mrs. Thomas, Kirkbrae. Edinburgh 
Miss Gethin, Wolfelee 


LANARKSHIRE (Middle and Upper Wards) STALL. 


MIDDLE WARD. 
Mrs. Stewart of Murdostoun, Newmains 


Her Grace The Duchess of Hamilton and Mrs. Cunni ighame © f Blairston. 
Brandon. Miss Forrest of Auchinraith 
The Countess of Home. Mrs. I hart of Cambusne than, 


The Lady Ruthven Mrs. Whitelaw of Gartshore 


Mrs. Colt of Gartsherrie. 
UPPER WARD. 
Miss Tatham Bailey, Llangorse House, Princes Park, I iverpool. 
Lady Hozier, Mauldslie Castle Mrs. M‘lean of Pennycross, Carsaig, Mull 
The Lady Mary Hozier, do. | Mis s Malcolm, Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Mrs. Latham Bailey, Liverpool. Mrs, Allan M‘Lean, Covington. q 
Mrs. M‘Lean, sen., of Pennycross, 1 Palmerston Mrs. W. E. Garnet-Botfield, Bishopscastle, 
Place, Edinburgh, Aa Shropshire. 
Miss M‘Lean, 1 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. 





GLASGOW CITY STALL. 
Mrs. Graham of Broadstone, 19 Blythswood Square. 


Mrs. Richard Barnwell, Ibroxhill House | Mrs. James Boyd, 7 Grosvenor Terrace. 


STIRLINGSHIRE AND DUMBARTONSHIRE STALL. 


TIRLINGSHIRE, DUMBARTONS aed 











The Lady Alice Shaw Stewart. | Mrs. John M. Martin of Au h ndennan. 
The ( tess of Z I | Lady Buchanan, Craig aa Caste 
The ¢ t f Mar 1 Kellie. Sedienex. Ross Pri ory. 
Lady Maitland, S hie. nple, Woodhead. 
Mrs. Dougias of Mains rns, Kilmahew. 
Mrs. Dalrymple D n Mrs. Story, The College, Glasgow 
Mrs. Christie, Southfi House. Mrs. Burt Wright, Auchenvole. 
Mrs. John Ure, Konybridge. Mrs. Bertram, Clober. 
Mrs. Ge rge Younger, Alioa, | 
Mrs. Hall,, Bridge of Allan. 

PERTHSHIRE (EAST AND WEST) STALL. 

The Most Hon. The Marchioness of Breadalbane, 
The Lady Georgina Drummond Moray 

Mrs. Stirling of Kippendavie, Dunblane. | Mrs. Drummond Forbes of Millearne. 
M s Mac regor of Macgregor } Mrs. I as of Ochtertyre. 
Miss Margaret Macgregor of Macgregor. The Misses Wauchope, 
Miss Stew Rich n of Pitf The Misses Dundas. 
Mis Maxto " f ( yuh 


DUMFRIESSHIRE a WIGTOWNSHIRE STALL. 


Mrs. F. E. Villiers of Closeburn. 








hwick | Mrs. Charles Alston, Redhouse 
ewart, Crosbie |} Mrs. Andrew Jol ne. Broacholm 
f Monreith Mrs. Johnstone, ¢ l, Dumfries. 
1 n Castle. Mrs. Maxwell, Gribbon, Dumfries. 
Crescent, Edinburgh, 


FORFARSHIRE AND KINCARDINESHIRE STALL. 


The Lady Glamis, Glamis Castle. 
Mrs. Berry, Springfield, Dundee 
Mrs. Disney Innes, Cowie Mrs. M. P. 







»bell, Dun House. 


The Lady Constance Bowes Lyon Mrs. Prov son, Arbroath 
The Lady Maud Bowes Lyon. The Misses lerson, Arbroath 
The ¢ tess of Strat! ré Miss H Arbroath. 

Mrs. Graham Menzies Hallyburton. Miss Can ell, The Baillies. 

Miss V. Cavendish Bentinck Miss Campbell, Keenie. 

The Hon. Mrs. Murray of Taymount, Miss Mackay, Harcourt Hous 
Miss Murr a Miss Kidd, Springfield. 

The Misses Hay Mrs. R. B Tawse, Stonehaven 


LINLITHGOWSHIRE STALL. 
Miss G. H. Taylor, Calder Hall, Mid-Calder. 


Mrs. Wilkie, Ormiston Mrs. Robertson, Mid-Calder 
Mrs. Usher, Gogar Mount, Miss Sutherland, 

Misses Fyfe, Amonde Miss Henderson, 

Misses D Ludgate Lodge, Ratho. Mrs. Freeland. 





Miss Bell, Clifton Hall 


INDIAN AND COLONIAL STALL. 


The Hon. Mrs. Francis J. Moncreiff, 
Mrs. Francis A. Bringloe, 12 Coate 


8 Mag dala Place, Edinburgh 
Edinburgh. 






Miss Meta Boyd, 14 Royal Ter race Miss Ethel Young, 3 Tipperlinn Road 
Miss M. Montgomery, nd Square. p. 12 Rutland Square. 
Miss Stokes, Derree1 : Murr ayfield Atho Crescent 

Miss Madge Bring! ates Gardens. Miss Marshall, 16 Carlton Terr ace. 


Miss Mary Boyd y Mel ville Street, Miss Kindersley, 46 Inverleith Row. 


GAME STALL. 
A. R. Don-Wauchope, Esq. 


REFRESHMENT STALL. 
Miss Stirling, 20 Torphichen Street. | Miss A. Neaves, 6C oates Crescent. 
Mrs. Low, 12 Drumsheugh Gardens, } James Grieve, Esq., Waterloo Hotel, 
Mrs. Fergusson, 18 Lennox Street. | John Anderson, E Sq-5 Al lexandra Hotel. 


TEA AND COFFEE STALL. 


Miss Margaret Stewart, of Ashcraig. 
The Misses Stewart. 


SPECIAL RAILWAY FARES TO and FROM the BAZAAR are being arranged with the NORTH BRITISH and CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS. For particulars apply at the Railway Stations. 


CONTRIBUTIONS, either in MONEY or GOODS, are invited, and should be addressed (marked for which Stall they are intended) to the 


Freemasons’ Hall, Edinburgh. 


(Countersigned) Issued under the Sanction of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 





WILLIAM A. DAVIS, Sazaar Secretary. 


D. MURRAY LYON, Grand Secretary. 


3AZAAR SECRETARY, 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 











Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG “COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. 


I$ THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE 
DISHES, eto. 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERINC ALL OTHER 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND 
NOURISHINC. 





KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
‘i THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 


FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
ONE POUND OF THIS 
EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory-FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 








WINTER SPECIALITIES 





OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN’S 


and Roughness of the SKIN. Use 


| “GLYCERINE AND HONEY JELLY” 


for softening and improving the HANDS, 

FACE, and SKIN generally. Sold by 
| 6d. and 1s.; or post free 6 or 12 stamps, 
| from the Sole Proprietors, 


all Chemists and Stores in Metallic Tubes, 


OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 
19 Golden Square, Regent Street, London, W. 





Prevent Chaps, Roughness of the 
Skin, by using 


PURE OATMEAL SOAP 


Refined and delicately Perfumed by 











OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 
19 Golden Square, Regent Street, 
Sample Box (3 Tablets) post free, 1s. 
| Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 





DUTCH BULBS. 


The Pick of Holland. 


VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, 


Bulb Growers, 
5 WAGENWEG, HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND. 


Our ‘Triumph’ Collection for Spring-Cardening, containing 


1200 extra selected bulbs, viz.: 
50 Hyacinths, finest mixed. 50 Grape Hyacinths. 
50 Tulips, Single Early. 50 Single Snowdrops. 
25 »» Single Late. 5° Scilla Sibirica. 


25 +» Double Early. 25 Gladioli. 

100 Spanish Irises. 100 Narcissi Poeticus or ‘ Phea- 
25 English Irises. sant’s Eye.’ 

400 Crocus in 4 distinct colours. 25 Polyanthus Narcissi, finest 


100 Double Ranunculuses. 
50 Single Anemones. 
25 Large Double Anemones. 


mixed colours. 
50 Winter Aconites. 





Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value £1. Half of the 
above quantity for 11s. For other collections, ete., please ask for our complete 


logue, which will be forwarded free on application. 


WINTER 











| 
| 














Seedsmen Seedsmen 
by by 
Special Special 
Royal ase f Royal 
Warrants eS Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 





Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTaBLe, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 


Published by Joun DouGias, at the ScoTs Onserver OrFice, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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R. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN BY HER MAJESTY’S SPECIAL PERMISSION. 


7 NELSON: 


The Public and Private Life of HORATIO, Viscount NELSON. 


99 
By G. LATHOM BROWNE, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘Wellington,’ ‘ Narratives of State Trials,’ etc. 
With Heliogravure Frontispiece Portrait, Thirteen Full-page Illustrations of Portraits and Relics of Nelson, hitherto unpublished, and Four Maps, 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Gilt tops. 18s. [Next Week. 
= TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
= WITH THE BEDUINS: 
IR A Narrative of Journeys to the East of the Jordan and Dead Sea, Palmyra, ete. 
K. By GRAY HILL. 
68 Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. _ 15s. [Nearly Ready. 
LE The Author and his Wife, in attempting to reach Petra, in 1890, fell into the hands of the Beduins and were held for a ransom, and 
experienced other interesting adventures. 
cE Now Ready. Vol. IV. of ‘THE ADVENTURE SERIES.’ 
= 
The Adventures of Thomas Pellow, of Penryn, Mariner. 
Three-and-Twenty Years in Captivity among the Moors. 
Written by Himself; and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Dr. RoBERT BROWN. _ Illustrated from Contemporaneous Prints. 
Large crown 8vo, Cloth. 5s. Read; 
Sali ‘A most eventful history. . . . The book is one that must surely prove a treasure even to am favoured youth. . . . Dr. Brown has done his work a 2 
anchester --xaminer. 
e. The best guide to the Swiss Referendum and the Principles of Home Rule. 


‘ SWITZERLAND. 


(Vol. 26 of ‘ The Story of the Nations.’) 


ual By LINA HUG and R. STEAD. 


Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Crown 8vo. Cloth. §s. 
‘ The authors give an intelligent account of the “‘ Initiative” and the “‘ Referendum.” '’—Yorkshire Post. 
‘ The present political condition of Switzerland occupies the later chapters of the volume, and these are full of useful information.’—Dundee Advertiser. 


Recently issued, in same Series, 


SCOTLAND. 
By JOHN MACKINTOSH, LL.D. 


Author of ‘ A History of Civilisation in Scotland,’ ete. 


‘ An intelligent and impartial narrative. . . . Arranged in a business-like way, suggestive of hard and discriminative study.'—Glasgow Heraid. 
New Edition. With Introduction by Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT. | GOTTFRIED KELLER: 
A VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. A Selection of his Tales. 
With Strictures on Political and other Subjects. Translated, with a Memoir, by KATE FREILIGRATH KROEKER, 
By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. Translator of ‘ Brentano’s Fairy Tales.’ 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. With Portrait. Crown 82 0. Cloth. 6s. 
‘Mrs. Fawcett's introduction is an admirable and perfectly dispassionate analysis 
of the main arguments of the book.’—J/anchester Guardian. } Second E dition, Ww with halite 


WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS. 
By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN. 
Illustrated. Small crown 8vo. Cloth. 35. 6d. 
By T. RAMAKRISHNA, B.A. ‘A really charming book. The volume is excellently illustrated. Those 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Bevelled boards. 6s. who care for a book of loving observation of winged life will find much to plez ase and 
‘A well-written book. . . . Realistic description.’—Leeds Mercury. | amuse them.’—Graphic. 


With Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, G.C.S.I. 
LIFE IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE. 


Second Edition, with Frontispiece. 


ROBERT BROWNING: PERSONAL NOTES. 


Small crown 8vo. P archment. 
‘ Every lover of Browning will wish to possess this exquisitely printed and as ote oy bound little volume.’— Yorkshire Daily Post. 











Unwin’s Novel Series. —Volume VII. just ready. l Vol. I. of ‘The Pseudonym Library.’ 
A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. | MADEMOISELLE IXE. 
By C. F. KEARY. | By LANOE FALCONER, 
Second Edition. Cloth, 23s. 24mo. Paper. 1s. 6d. 
‘We may congratulate Mr. Keary on having produced, not merely a novel, but a ‘A brilliant little story. . . . The Pseudonym Library opens well.'—Saturday 
work of art.’—Saturday Review. Review. 
New Two-Volume Novel, just ready. A Cornish Romance. New Biblical Romance. 
PHILOSOPHER DICK. ESTHER PENTREATH: HADASSEH; 
, The Milests Henshter Or, From Captivity to the 
Adventures and Contemplations of e Miller's Daug ais Persian Throne. 
a New Zealand Shepherd. By J. H. Pearce, Author of ‘ Bernice,’ etc. By E. Leury Coitrs (Emilie Lancaster), 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 21s. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 6s. Author of ‘*Tween Heaven and Earth,’ etc. 
‘A well-written and vivid picture of life in the New ‘A story of remarkable power.’—Western Morning | Lllustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 
Zealand bush.’—Scottish Leader. News. [Nearly Ready. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G._ By James 


ANTHONY Froupg, D.C.L. Being the First V oleme of the ‘Queen's Prime 
Ministers’ Series, Edited by Sruarr J. Reip. With Portrait. Crown &vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘No more interesting figure has appeared on the political stage in our days than 
Lord Beaconsfield, and there is no more eminent master of English style among us 
than Mr. Froude. There is something in Mr. Froude’s account even of these years 
which will be new to Lord Beaconsfield’s admirers as well as to his critics, and will 
contribute to the final estimate of his place in the annals of our generation. '— 7 %mes. 

‘We believe that Mr. Froude’s estimate of Lord Beaconsfield, on the whole, will 
be the one accepted by posterity. . It is the man’s character which interests us ; 
and this, we think, Mr. Froude has exhibited in its true light, and in colours that 
will not fade.’—Standard. 


NOW READY.—SU PPL EMENTARY VOLUME TO MR. STANLEY'S 
‘IN DARKEST AFRICA.’ 


EMIN PASHA AND THE REBELLION AT THE 
EQUATOR. A Story of Nine Months’ Experiences in the last of the Soudan 
Provinces. By A. J. MoUNTENEY JEPHSON, one of Stanley's Officers. Written 
with the Revision and Co-operation of Henry M. STANLEY, D.C.L., etc. A 
Preface also by Mr. StaNLEY. With Map and numerous Illustrations, two of 
which are specially drawn by Mrs. H. M. STANLEY. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, One Guinea. 

‘Mr. Jephson’s story is told with excellent temper and taste, with a self-forget- 
fulness and genuine modesty, which do infinite credit to the narrator ; and it is full 
of the most vivid interest from first to last.’ —77mes. 

‘A narrative of absorbing interest.'"—Leeds Mercury. 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS.—READY SHORTLY. 

IN DARKEST AFRICA. By Henry M. Sran-ey, D.C.L., 
LL.D., etc. Being the Official Publication recording the Quest, Rescue, and 
Retreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 150 Illustra- 
tions and 3 Maps, in handsome cloth binding, Two Guineas 

* Mr. St: saley’ s narrative of his adventures, privations, sufferings, trials, dangers, 
and discoveries during his heroic quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as moving and 
enthralling a tale as ever was told by man.’— 77mes. 


NEW WORK BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
NELSON’S WORDS AND DEEDS: A Selection from his 
Despatches and Correspondence. Edited by W. CLark Russert, Author of 


‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ and numerous other Sea Stories. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RIVERSIDE NATURALIST: Notes on the various 
Forms of Life met with either in, on, or by ~ Water, or in its immediate 
vicinity. By Epwaxp Hamiion, M.D., .5., etc., Author of ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, =A ‘ia ayling,’ etc. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


STORIES OF STRANGE ADVENTURES. 


Mayne REID, and Others. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


eg ON THE STUARTS. By F. A. INDERWicK, 
New and Cheaper Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
4 7s. 6d. 
‘This well-conceived, well-filled, well-written, and altogether admirable volume.’ 
—Scotsman. 


By Capt. 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
OUR PLEASANT VICES. By MILNER MACMASTER. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
‘A supremely interesting and well-told tale of Australian life. A well-con- 
ceived story, and an intricate plot skilfully constructed and developed.’— Scotsman. 


THE AZTEC TREASURE HOUSE: A Romance of Contem- 
poraneous Antiquity. By THomas A. Janvier. Crown 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Two New Stories by FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of ‘ The 
Hundredth Man,’ etc. 


ARDIS CLAVERDEN. 1 vol. crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
THE MERRY CHANTER. With numerous Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. 


KILGROOM : A Story of Ireland. By J. A. SrEUART, Author o 


‘ Letters to Living Authors,’ etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


KIT AND KITTY: A Story of West Middlesex. By R. D. BLAckK- 
MORE, Author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

*** Kit and Kitty” is a manly book, with a sort of fine open delicacy of sentiment, 
thoroughly wholesome and pleasing. Few recent novels have maintained so 
high a standard of excellence throughout.’— A thena@um. 


NOW READY, price ONE SHILLING, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


CONTENTS : 

OUR ITALY. Cuartes DupLey Warner. Twelve illustrations. 

TOO LATE! A Poem. Jurian HAwTHORNE. 

A HALLOWE'EN WRAITH. A Story. By Wittiam Brack. With {Five 
Iilustrations. Drawn by W. SMALL. 

URBAN AND COMMERCIAL CHILI. Tueovore Cuitp. Thirteen Illustra- 
tions. Drawn by T. pE THuLsTrup and H. D. Nicno rs. 

SWITZERLAND AND THE SWISS. S. H. M. Byers. 

PORT TARASCON : THE LAST ADVENTURES OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
TARTARIN.—VI. AvrHonse Daupet. Twenty Illustrations. Drawn by 
Luici Rossi, Louis Montrecut, and F. p—E MyrBacu. 

Etc. Etc. anciy | 80 itustrations i in all. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Limited, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








Mr. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
IN THE VALLEY. By Haro.p Freperic, Author of ‘ Seth’s 


Brother’s Wife,’ ‘The Lawton Girl,’ etc. 3 vols. 

‘It is uncommonly well written, and the whole mise en scéne has verity and 
importance, tor the Valley of the Hudson, at the moment before the revolution 
broke out, is new to romance, and it is certainly picturesque.'—-W. D. HowkgLLs, in 
Harper's Magazine. 


A MARKED MAN: Some Episodes in his Life. By Apa 


CAMBRIDGE, 3 vols. 


lilustrated London News.—‘ The moral tone of this story, rightly considered, is 
pure and noble, though it deals with the problem of an unhappy marriage. 

Pall Mall Gazsetie.—‘ Contains one of the best-written stories of a mesalliance 
that is to be found in modern fiction. 


THE MOMENT AFTER: A Tale of the Unseen. By 


ROBERT LUCHANAN. I vol,, 10s. 6d. 
Spectator.—* The story itself is certainly an impressive one, more especially the 
story of the crime. 
Speaker.—* few living authors could have imagined and written the narrative of 


Maurizio Modena. ', 


COME FORTH! By E. Srvuart Puetrs and H. D. WarD, 
Authors of ‘ The Master of the Magicians.’ 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


Scotsman.—‘** Come For:h!” is the story of the raising of Lazarus, amplified into 
a romantic love-story, which has a simple, torthright, dramatic interest.’ 

Lllustrated London News.—‘ There are incidents of the purest human interest, 
and it need scarcely be said that the raising of Lazarus, the crowning event of 
“*Come Forth!” is the most powerful instance of the same character. 


THE BONDMAN : A New Saga. Py Hatt Caine. Popular 
Edition. Eleventh Thousand. 1 vol., 35. 6d. 


Mr. GLADSTONE writes: ‘The Bondman” is a work of which I recognise the 
freshness, vigour, and sustained interest, no less than its integrity of aim 


THE LIFE OF HENRIK IBSEN. By HENRiK JAEGER. 
Translated by CLARA Bei. With Verse done into English by 
EDMUND GOSSE. 1 vol., 6s 


Academy.—‘We welcome it heartily. . . . The translation may be regarded as an 
unqualified boon to the many English students of Ibsen 
Scotsman.—‘ Valuable for its critical estimate of Ibsen's work. 


HEINEMANN’S SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS. 


MANUAL OF ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, 
and LEAD ORES. By W. L. Brown, B.Sc. Revised, Cor- 
rected, and considerably Enlarged, with a Cnapter on the AssAyY- 
ING OF FUEL, etc., by A. B. GrirrirHs, Ph.D. I vol., 


Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES. By Arrnuur 
L. KIMBALL, of the John Hopkins University. 1 vol., Lilus- 


trated, 5s. [/n November. 


HEAT AS A FORM OF ENERGY. By Professor R. H. 
Tuurston, of Cornell University. 1 vol., Illustrated, §s. 
[/n December. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Each volume in paper 2s. 6d.; cloth 35. 6d. 
WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT: A Tale of the 
Early Christians. By Count ToLsrol. 


Previously Published. 
THE CHIEF JUSTICE. By Karu Emit Franzos, Author of 
‘ For the Right.’ 


Manchester Guardian.—‘\t is simple, forcible, intensely tragic. . .. A very 
powerful study, complicated by events and influences, but singularly grand in its 


simplicity.’ 


PIERRE AND JEAN. By Guy bE MAuPAssANT. 
Sunday Times.—‘ Delightfully fresh and breezy in tone, and as pure as heart 


could wish.’ ; ; wie ; 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Fine and faultless, admirable from beginning to end. 


IN GOD'S WAY. 
Academy.—‘The most masterly work by the famous Norwegian novelist.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ A healthy, powerful novel.’ 


3y BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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GREEK SCULPTURE. 
History of Greek Sculpture. By A. S. MURRAY. 
London: Murray. 

Mr. A. S. Murray’s History of Greek Sculpture has for some 
time been out of print, and we gladly welcome the appearance 
of a revised edition. Its merits are by this well known to 
archzologists : indeed, there is no other book in English to 
compare to it for usefulness and accuracy. In approaching so 
difficult a study as Greek sculpture we need first of all an 
adequate historical summary, and this Mr. Murray gives. He 
has an intimate acquaintance with both ancient Greek and 
modern German authorities, and none is more ingenious in 
criticising existing monuments by the light of literary records. 
But from beginning to end he does not display the slightest 
interest in art. Of history and metaphysics he is a devout 
student, but esthetics (except as a branch of philosophy) lie 
outside his ken, and he approaches sculpture in the same cold 
spirit of research as that in which a mathematician tackles 
geometry or the binomial theorem. 

The archzologist’s delight in art is always intellectual rather 
than sensuous. The Elgin Marbles do not appeal to him as 
an assemblage of dignified forms and graceful lines but as frag- 
ments of a mythological design. Instead of thrilling his senses 
they irritate his curiosity, and his greatest concern with the 
Eastern Pediment, for instance, is to discover whether the re- 
clining figure is Heracles or Theseus. His method of inquiry 
leads him to take a purely literary view of art. And so it is 
always subject which engages his attention: he is learned con- 
cerning the attributes of the gods; he deems it of the highest 
importance, when he contrasts Praxiteles with Phidias, to re- 
cord that the latter represented Aphrodite coming out of the 
water, while the former showed us the goddess prepared to do 
battle with the waves. At the National Gallery the other day 
a British Philistine was caught in the act of discussing Hob- 
bema’s Avenue of Middelharnis, and all the worthy man had 
to say about it was ‘I wonder where he is going ?’—referring 
of course to the figure in the middle distance. So far as the 
composition of the picture is concerned, the said figure is a 
mere spot and its moral purpose or goal of action is entirely 
immaterial. Yet the point of view of the Philistine differs but 
little from the average archzologist’s. As thus : What are the 
figures in the Aigina Pediment playing at? and, Is there room 
for two more statues in the centre? and, If so, what were they ? 
Now, all such questions are unessential. In the study of art we 
are not so much concerned with representation as with style. 
We want to know what part the sculptors of the A°gina Pedi- 
ments played in the development of their art, how they modi- 
fied a more archaic tradition, and how in turn their own style 
grew into something nobler and more dignified when their suc- 
cessors were free of hieratic restraint. And all this we may 
learn without consulting Pliny—who knew little more about 
the matter than we do—but by allowing examples of ancient 
art to appeal to our eye and by contrasting the impressions 
that we receive from their contemplation. Once we grant the 
archeologist’s point of view, it follows that a sculptor is most 
successful when he expresses a purely literary idea, and that 
it is his business not to affect the spectator with a sensuous 
thrill but to suggest the action of some spiritual or physical 
emotion : so that before a statue he should be able to say the 
person there depicted is tortured by toothache or is filled with 
noble aspirations. But the expression of pain or ambition is 
not the business of the sculptor. His function is the achieve- 
ment of beautiful shapes, and to select such motives as best 
lend themselves to decorative treatment. The sculptors of 
Greece were so keenly interested in handling their material, 


in advancing the national tradition, and in adapting their work 
to the space it was intended to fill, that they were quite con- 
tent to allow their figures to wear a conventional smile. Facial 
contortion, after all, is but an incident; and it is only another 
instance of their owd@poovrn that the Greeks arrived at pathos 
by the means proper to their art rather than by the cheap trick 
of depicting physical agony on the face of their statues. If the 
expression of emotion is a part of sculpture, as Mr. Murray 
seems to think, why is not the Laocodn infinitely superior to 
the most gracious figure among the Elgin Marbles? 

It is another characteristic of the archzologist to regard the 
artists upon whom he holds discourse as a race of blundering 
school-boys. He lifts his hands in ingenuous amazement at a 
fresh pose or a new motive. It does not imply a superhuman 
ingenuity if a sculptor, instead of representing a male figure 
standing with his feet together, raises one foot a few inches 
from the ground. But Mr. Murray solemnly discusses whether 
it was Phidias or Lysippus who zazvented the motive of a man 
buckling on his greave. Would it not be as wise to ask who 
invented the man with two legs? Even Phidias was human ; 
he lived among his kind, and doubtless had the opportunity of 
watching his fellow-creatures in varying attitudes. Why, then, 
should we be surprised that he was able to conceive of more 
than one possible pose for the human body? This innocence 
is the exclusive privilege of the archzologist, who is pleased 
to regard the sculptor or painter as a sort of infant prodigy. 
He does not expect him to accomplish anything, and when he 
does no other word than invention will fit his achievement. 
But if Mr. Murray has nothing to say of zsthetics, he is liberal 
with metaphysical speculation. He quotes the old ‘wheeze’ 
from Aristotle that the end and aim of art is to give pleasure 
that pleasure consisting in the first place in identity. And he 
also sets forth an ingenious demonstration of Mr. Sully’s to 
this effect : Art is social, therefore the immoral (z.e., the anti- 
social) is one branch of the inartistic. A rior? arguments 
have an irresistible fascination. But if you interpret zmoral 
as itis popularly understood, a study of concrete examples of 
art would instantly demolish Mr. Sully’s argument. Indeed, 
it would be easy to prove that in the kingdom of art the only 
conceivable element of immorality is the inartistic. 

We have called attention to certain blemishes in Mr. Mur- 
ray’s work because they are characteristic of the archzologist’s 
method. As we have already stated, the History of Sculpiure, 
regarded from its author’s point of view, is a valuable contri- 
bution to science. The new edition differs in few particulars 
from the old. The recent discoveries of archaic statues have 
induced Mr. Murray to rearrange his first volume ; the text of 
his second remains unaltered. The illustrations are both prac- 
tical and artistic, and the ingenious restoration of the Shield 
of Achilles needs no praise from us. 


MINOR POETS. 

The Isles of Greece (London: Macmillan), by Mr. Frederick 
Tennyson, is a long story in verse, wherein the chief char- 
acters are Sappho and Alczus. The tale is diffusely and 
somewhat disconnectedly told; it is in no wise exciting, for 
the situations are not telling and the dialogue drags and 
the characters are shadowy and coldly conceived. Sappho 
figures as a respectable, voluble matron. The story of her 
love for Phaon is brushed aside, and her leap from the Leu- 
cadian rock is represented as the result of not hapless passion 
but an attack of brain fever. She makes a voyage to Sicily, 
and afterwards to Egypt. The vessel is wrecked on the coast 
of Andros, and the lady’s life is saved by the captain, one 
Kerkolas. Soon afterwards she tumbles overboard, and is 
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again rescued by Kerkolas, whom she marries. The second 
part of the story relates the unrequited love of Alczus for 
Sappho and his wanderings over the world. In extreme old 
age the poets meet in Lesbos, and Sappho, after witnessing the 
marriage of her granddaughter, ‘dies singing like the swan of 
fable.’ Is it possible to accept this estimable gentlewoman 
as a tolerable presentment of ‘the mortal Muse of the A©olian 
land’? No one has ever succeeded in translating Sappho’s frag- 
ments of song. To do so, one would need to write as ‘ with 
star-fire and immortal tears.’ But Mr. Tennyson’s efforts at 
rendering the divine melodies into English are bewildering to 
behoid, considering that their writer elsewhere exhibits a sense 
of style and a certain mastery of verse. Here, for example, is 
his substitute for the famous lines : 


“Eorepe, ravra pépecs, 
Pépers olov, pépers alya, 
Pépers udrepe watda. 
‘ Hesper, thou bringest back again 
All that the gaudy daybeams part ; 
The sheep, the goat, back to their pen, 
The child home to his mother’s heart.’ 


The other translations are in general equally cruel to the 
memory of Sappho. Mr. Tennyson does not seem to have the 
lyric gift; on the other hand, he has a somewhat rich com- 
mand of language, an ear for verbal music, and an eye for 
colour ; his blank verse is flexible, graceful, and occasionally 
rises to sonority and stately strength. He is happiest in his 
descriptive passages, which are vivid and close to Nature, and 
are on the whole unclogged by conventional epithets. The 
following lines fairly illustrate his style : 


‘Meanwhile, from the deep furnace of the West 
Fold upon fo/d of onward tempest rolled 
Hurricane-swift, its thunder-raiment splash'd 
With sanguine crimsons, like the endless smoke 
Of burning worlds ; far off along the plain 
The wind-borne dust-wreaths smit with the red light 
Waned like to flames ; lower and lower sank 
The dying sun ; the dust-wreaths seemed to change 
Into grey mist ; still over it I saw 
The banners flying, and I heard the shouts 
Of the onward foe triumphant, and beheld 
Their spears and lances drive into the mist 
Like drowning stars.’ 


Mr. F. Harold Williams is the ‘ Laureate of the White Cross’ 
and ‘the accepted Poet of Purity.’ He hopes that no running 
reader will rashly suppose that he is a rake. For he knows 
that he was inspired to write on ‘the great Purity Question’ 
and that he received his ‘commission from above.’ Let no 
rash reviewer, he adds in the preface to’7wixt Kiss and Lip 
{London : Gardner), scornfully dismiss this ‘history of a poet’s 
heart.’ Being the accepted Poet of Purity, he is of course 
inspired to sing of serpent limbs and sinuous frames and 
sensuous heats ; of voluptuous slumbers and venal smiles and 
swinish lusts ; and curling lips with their red eclipse, and the 
tenderest lewd with warm graces half-nude ; and the orgies of 
the wife of a Member who gorges ; and Irene the high belle 
who coaxes her bible while adultery beams from her eye ; and 
the wife, the mistress of many, whose bribe is a pound or a 
penny. He appeals to the impure in such strains as these : 


‘O adult and adulterous sinners, 
Who are bloated with purple and gold, 
Ye delight in your delicate dinners, 
And in dainty debauches untold ; 
But yet who, let me ask, will be winners 
When the breasts and the kisses are cold?’ 


His more ardently inspired passages are apparently designed 
to appease the virtue of the White Crusaders. Consequently 
to quote such passages might offend those whom impurity 
debars from gloating over rhymed expositions of the manners 
and customs of the street-walker and the adulteress. As illus- 
trating the poet’s colder manner, a few lines may be extracted 
from his elegant copy of verses On the Haymarket : 


‘Poor little piece of lust, 
That mars thee like a blister, 
With all thy failings honour thee I must, 
For thou art yet my sister, 
Poor little piece of lust. 


Sweet little piece of sin, 
Whose sweetness is corruption.’ 


[Nov. 15, 1890 


And the rest. This poet is very severe on doctors : 


‘ Diplomas are a licence to insure 
The art of murder quite secure.’ 


He is an equally bitter foe to Conservatism : 
‘ Tories brag of broad dominions, 
On their neighbours growing fat ; 
These are honest men's opinions— 
I’m a Social Democrat.’ 


His book may be commended to all such as delight in the 
iteration of prurient nonsense through eight hundred and 
twenty-three pages of closely printed doggerel. People who 
are neither Social Democrats nor White Cross mawenads—if 
they be not bloated with purple—will throw it away in wonder. 


‘Come to me, come to me, love, O my love ; 
Linger no longer, my dear, my dove ; 
Come and awaken the songs of the grove, 
O come to me, come to me, love, my love.’ 


Having thrice sung this thoughtful ausade and found his 
lady-dove unfluttered by its ingenious rhyme and profound 
sentiment, Mr. Harold Burrows, author of Zhe Prelude (Lon- 
don : Unwin), adopts stronger measures, thus : 

‘On Lauger'’s breezy common O! 
Where pink and white and yellow grow, 
And, big with brine, the zephyrs blow, 
I sing away all care.’ 
Of course that ‘ fetches’ the dove. She comes out to the breezy 
common O !—as she well might—to see pink growing and the 
zephyrs big with brine, and a bee ‘ deserts his joy and hastes to 
her embrace, to drink deep draughts from corals coy.’ A tragic 
crisis follows : ‘ Alas for bee that hastened to her side!’ The 
bee expires, and the bard is driven to a harder fate than death 
—to the production of such verses as these : 
‘And 1? To me, pierced by cruel smart, fate must this sweet death bring, 
Unless thou tak’st me to thy heart and charm away thy sting.’ 


After thus sweetly twaddling of loves and bees, Mr. Burrows 
makes an attempt in Vaimon ‘to trace the career of a madman.’ 
This pleasing theme is treated in several sections, which should, 
says the author, ‘be read in the order written.’ It really does 
not matter ; you may at choice begin with the last line or the 
first : either way the work is equally intelligible. The bookis a 
compound of mild and raving inanity. The title conveys a dark 
threat that Mr. Burrows has not yet done with reviewers. 


A RESOLUTE RITUALIST. 


Alexander Heriot Mackonochie: A Memoir. By E. A. T. 
Edited by EDWARD FRANCIS RUSSELL, M.A., St. Alban’s, 
Holborn. London: Kegan Paul. 

In the last days of December 1887, after two nights’ search, 
the body of Mr. Mackonochie was found, two faithful dogs on 
guard, snow-wreathed among the gorges of Glencoe. He was 
chiefly known as the notorious figure-head of a prolonged litiga- 
tion regarding the use of certain forms ofritual in the Anglican 
Church. This excellent memoir—the work of a daughter of 
Sir Henry Taylor—puts us in a position at last to understand 
and appreciate the life of a man of really remarkable character, 
who probably left a deeper mark on the history of the externals 
of Anglicanism than any other son of the century. 

Mackonochie was Scots on both sides; and albeit born in 
Hampshire, he was bred in an atmosphere of old Scots Cal- 
vinism. A steady and plodding boy, he studied in Edinburgh 
for a little, and later at Wadham College, Oxford ; and his few 
honours were the meed of untiring industry. He took orders 
in 1849, being twenty-four years of age. His High Church 
views had meanwhile been ripening. The influence of Pusey 
and Marriott had deeply impressed his opinions; and from 
the time that he entered on his first curacy at Westbury it was 
evident on what lines his career was to develop. At college 
his life had been severely simple : it now became austere. His 
landlady at Westbury told how he ‘declined everything in the 
shape of personal indulgence, and even if she put an extra cover- 
ing on his bed in cold weather he made no remark, but she in- 
variably found it in the morning neatly folded and laid aside. 
He usually rose about four or five o'clock inthe morning.’ With 
regard to his rigid asceticism, the Bishop of Oxford was ‘ sure 
that with our climate and constitution such fasting would be 
absolutely incompatible with work, and for the sake of the 
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parish I feel bound to forbid it.’ That he was determinedly 
celibate goes without saying. At Westbury he clubbed with 
the other curates to present the vicar with a pair of candle- 
sticks. The vicar accepted them, but quoth he, ‘You know 
I cannot put them on the altar’; and they went to the highest 
shelf in the vicarage pantry, though they adorn the Westbury 
altar now. From Westbury Mackonochie removed to Wan- 
tage. He worked incessantly and with evident success among 
adults of all classes: his success with children we cannot be 
sure of, for we are told on one page that ‘ with them he was 
always full of merriment,’ and on another that though kindly 
with them ‘there was in him an entire absence of that play- 
fulness,’ etc. Probably the latter view is the right one, for 
he seems to have been entirely devoid of humour: his only 
recorded pleasantry occurring to him on the morning of the day 
of his death, when he took up his stick, and remarked that: ‘A 
stick is always company.’ But his life-work was inthe city. In 
1858 he was curate at St. George’s-in-the-East, practising high 
ritual, which soon came to be regularly interrupted by a dis- 
orderly mob attending ordinances for the purpose. In 1862 
the curate blossomed out into the vicar, and Mr. Mackonochie 
was installed in that notorious St. Alban’s where, for twenty 
years, he was destined to fight the heart-breaking battle of 
Ritualism contra mundum. 

Undoubtedly his practices were startling. Elevations of paten 
and chalice, genuflections and prostrations, lighted candles, 
incense and mixing of water with the wine in the chalice 
during communion, regular confession (though a good woman 
indignantly asserted that ‘Mr. Mackonochie never would make 
her boys confess anything that was wrong’), penance, proces- 
sions, crucifixes, and elaborate eucharistic vestments,—these 
things, now common enough—for Mackonochie fought their 
battle—were startling enough then. The late Dr. Littledale 
writes the account of the litigation. Why should he disfigure 
them by accusing the judges (Lords Selborne and Cairns were 
among them) of drawing up ‘ carefully garbled’ cases, of ‘ mis- 
representing’ the evidence, of giving ‘partisan’ findings from 
which the ‘two ablest lawyers’ on the bench dissented ? 
Mackonochie was more generous. He gave his opponents 
the fullest credit for sincerity. But Dr. Littledale scores a 
point against Lord Westbury when he tells how the latter 
spoke of one of the ‘inferior persons of the Trinity’ in a Privy 
Council judgment. 

Mackonochie was resolute, but he was not bigoted. You 
find him in Aberdeenshire conducting a Presbyterian service 
because he thought it suited the people best ; and he narrates 
complacently how ‘we sang a psalm sitting, then extempore 
prayer standing, then chapter of the Bible and another psalm 
as before,’ and so on; ending, ‘I should like to be here for 
along time.’ It never occurred to him to secede to Rome. He 
was Anglican to the backbone, he said; and if the liberties 
of the Church were in danger from State interference he con- 
sidered it all the more needful that he should remain to pro- 
tect her. He was hardly treated ; yet he had many influential 
friends. Keble, Pusey, Liddon, Archbishop Tait were among 
them, and exerted themselves on his behalf. To say nothing 
of his energy, his downright sincerity, his generosity, his un- 
flinching resolution, it is plain that the man who, to make 
Tait’s death-bed the happier, resigned the living of St. Alban’s, 
to which his very heart was riveted, was a man of no ordinary 
disinterestedness. As pictured here, his was a character truly 


_ lovable. Historians of the English Church will have often to 


refer to this life of Alexander Heriot Mackonochie. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Mr. Besant’s new story 7he Demoniac (Bristol : Arrowsmith) 
has little in it to suggest the good cheer that usually comes 
with Christmas. It is a study of sporadic dipsomania. The 
hero, who is as rich and as handsome and as fortunate a hero 
as Mr. Besant’s wit has yet turned out, finds that he has in- 
herited this Devil or Thing—(and, by the way, Mr. Besant has 
been reading his Kipling)—from his grandfather. Instead of 
resisting the devil that he might flee, the young man suc- 
cumbs, disappears from polite society, and becomes a Journalist 
Like Some Are. Then he marries a suburban young lady of 
Besantine architecture, yet by no means an uninteresting little 
woman. Of course she finds out what ‘the business at Boston’ 
every two months means. But in spite of her noble conduct 
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after the revelation of her husband’s humiliation, the story as a 
whole takes no grasp of the imagination. A study of the de- 
gradation of a character like Atheling’s cannot be compressed 
into the limits of a Christmas annual ; and Mr. Besant has 
made no attempt to do that. He has written a tale about sucha 
degradation, indeed, but the reader is not likely to be impressed 
with the actuality of the performance. Mr. Besant cannot 
fashion a tragedy. If this story be credible, dipsomania is a 
sort of moral measles. It knocks you up for a few days, then 
you are better and go back to the old levels of thought. And 
there is no increase in the depth of servitude, no leprosy to rot 
the character or the will. Probably Mr. Besant’s hand has 
been stayed by the knowledge that he must write a ‘ gay and 
festive’ story for Christmas ; but in treating the subject as he 
has done he sins grievously against art. 

One of the reviewer’s few pleasures is to read books by the 
authors who came trailing clouds of glory across his boyhood. 
Some people are young enough to remember with pleasure a 
paper called The Union Fack, of which all that need be said 
here is that it deserved its name. As for the excitement: ifa 
young subaltern fighting who knows how many sepoys with a 
champagne-bottle, or a miner’s boy turning a hot-water pipe on 
to a mob of strikers—(the suggestion is captivating : would 
that it were practicable to-day !)—be not excitement enough, 
then Sweeney Todd is your only wear. These admirable 
situations were conceived by Mr. G. A. Henty, who has led 
many a charge and fought many a battle at the head of his 
boyish readers, by whose reckoning he is only less than ‘ Alex- 
ander the Great.’ We are glad to see that the veteran can 
still lead two or three boys per annum through hardship and 
danger to renown, always rewarding them with a beautiful 
Young Person to wife. Maori and Settler (Glasgow : Blackie) 
is a tale of the New Zealand war, but the most interesting inci- 
dent is a fray with savages in the South Seas. A street-fight at 
Rio, a mighty storm in which the main-mast (as usual) goes by 
the board, a boat befogged and lost, an attack on a blockhouse 
a massacre, a flight through the woods, a set battle-piece, with 
all the history of the war lucidly sketched —what more can a 
healthy boy want? Of course we know the hero—we have met 
him already in Ireland and Spain, in Venice and Afghanistan, 
yea, even in ancient Egypt. But age cannot wither that boy 
nor custom stale. Never can he grow old and tame and dull. 
And perhaps we have met Mr. Atherton, who holds the pass 
against a crowd of Maoris. It was a stair he held when his 
name was Umslopogaas. But that in no way blurs the interest 
of a capital story. No less enthralling is By Englana’s Aid 
(Glasgow: Blackie), a story of the fighting Veres. Here you 
have wars and rumours of wars, the defence of Sluys, the 
capture of Breda by a marvel of strategy, and the battle of 
Ivry, with shipwrecks and pirates, an escape from the Barbary 
corsairs, and the abduction of the loveliest heiress in Spain. 
Mr. Henty can give you the sense of battle in the veins ; and 
although on consideration you see in his tales improbabilities 
by the score, while you read them you believe that events fell 
out so ‘ because it’s likely,’ as Marryat’s old lady said of the 
anchors fished out of the Red Sea. 

Hal Hungerford, by J. R. Hutchinson (Glasgow : Blackie), is 
as extremely interesting, albeit as unlikely, a string of adven- 
tures as man ever strung together. Mr. Hutchinson has an 
eye for curiosities of temperament, and can make his characters 
real. Given some more trouble in the drawing, King Cole, 
the madman and rogue, would have been a novel achieve- 
ment, not unworthy the poet of John Silver. The smuggler 
captain and Bill Higgins his mate, as abandoned a rascal as 
ever stepped, and above all Squire Purdy, the ‘jestice,’ who 
swore his witnesses on an almanac—(‘thar ain’t no Scripter in 
a alminik, but thar’s a mighty lot of weather; so’t ’mounts 
to purty nigh the same thing, I reckon, bein’ as both Scripter 
an’ weather air gifts of the Lord’)—fall just short of excel- 
lence. The plot is loosely built, and the intrusion of Captain 
Kidd’s treasure into a story of modern Canada with its 
smugglers and Indians is to be resented. But if Mr. Hutchin- 
son will cease to write about boys (whom he fails to under- 
stand) and take to rakehells, gangrels, and pirates, he may 
write an excellent and original story, for he has a very very 
pretty vein of romance. 

‘Ballantyne the Brave’ is one of the few writers for boys that 
have much humour, and this takes from the story-telling effective- 
ness of his work. He is rarely about his story; he declines upon 
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* palaver’; and since the days of Zhe Dog Crusoe and The Rover 
of the Andes he has given way to a habit of direct religious 
instruction. Charlie to the Rescue (London: Nisbet) might 
make a good piece of picarooning if the padding were strictly cut 
down. In any case the boys will skip it, and so will get a fairly 
interesting story of a wreck and its consequences, which in- 
clude another wreck in the South Seas and some adventures 
with Indians and cowboys inthe Far West. But we decline to 
believe that any man who found himself in the hands of out- 
laws would preach to them as Charlie Brooke does. Jake the 
Flint is au engaging ruffian, and there is an interesting negress 
(cuz momen Buttercup) whose sayings are funny, and whose 
application to Red Indians of the methods of the Irish peasantry 
at an eviction is decidedly effective. 

Had Beatrix F. Cresswell possessed less learning, Alexis and 
Ais Flowers (London: Unwin) would have been more read- 
able. Alexis, though described as ‘a little boy,’ is really a 
pocket dictionary, shelved with an aged encyclopedia, known 
as his great-uncle. On the dissolution of the encyclopedia the 
dictionary is transferred to a group of erudite volumes called 
his cousins, and in the polyglot conversations which ensue he 
takes a leading part. Miss Cresswell has an abundance of 
flower-lore ; and but for the absurdity of making young prigs 
give the Italian, French, German, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Welsh names of plants, she might have written an interesting 
book. The pictures of the blossoms are pretty ; but, in the 
words of the infant Alexis, ‘the amount of learned discussions 
they have evoked makes one’s brains whirl.’ 

Unless Mr. Hocking’s Rex Raynor, Artist (London : Warne), 
be read seriously, it will be found sufficiently amusing. It is a 
variation of the chang: ling and strawberry-mark formula. A 
poor woman announces that her child is dead, instead of the 
rich banker’s which she has at nurse, in order that the pittance 
may keep her and her husband from starvation. Of course the 
banker’s son grows up a lion among ladies, and discovers from 
what pit he was digged. Then the banker fails, when Rex 
has become a great artist ; and after the conventional brush 
with brigands come marriage-bells and happiness. Unlike 
most artists, Rex is a gilt-roof to the local mechanics’ institute 
and teaches a bible-class. The book is touched off with 
quotations from Faber and Mr. W. M. Rossetti. Messrs. 
Warne seem to be publishing on the changeling ‘lay’ at 
present. Noah's Ark, a tale of the Norfolk Broads, also 
contains the record of two children changed at nurse. One 
was like a young queen, and prone to silent ecstasy ; the other 
was a sweet-looking child with dreamy blue eyes. They make 
most injudicious marriages, and the author appears to think 
that all the defects in happiness which are threatened by differ- 
ing educations may be nullified by heredity. What better can 
be expected from the intelligence of a writer who commences a 
story thus profoundly : ‘It was night. Out of doors and indoors 
it was night’? How about upstairs and downstairs ? 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs has re-told some of the best English 
Fairy Tales (London: Nutt) in a volume without which no 
nursery library will now be complete. The selection includes 
many old favourites, and others, such as Zom 7it Jot, which 
have not yet filtered into general folk-lore. The manner of their 
telling is generally simple and pleasant ; but surely it is pedantry 
to exclude Czmaderella and Beauty and the Beast or Little Red 
Riding- Hood; for though not of English origin they are almost 
the first that children hear, and room might have been made 
for them by the exclusion of the notes, which are not for chil- 
dren nor yet for savants, as the text has naturally been altered. 
In themselves the notes are excellent. We must take exception 
to the reduction to prose of Binnorie and The Red Ettin. 
Dr. Washington Gladden would have done well to aim at the 
simplicity which Mr. Jacobs often makes so charming. His 
Santa Claus on a Lark (London: Unwin) reads like the work 
of Orator Puff on a spree. The stories are original, and would 
have been effective but for the intrusion of meditations and re- 
flections of the sort to be expected in a clever school-boy’s essay 
on Christmas. And while it is right that every child should 
learn why the season is kept, we object to the vulgar fanaticism 
which associates it with ‘the Third Presbyterian Church.’ 
Miss Hamer’s Wanted—A King (London: Cassell) tells the 
adventures in the kingdom of Endom of a girl whose god- 
fathers and godmothers had the taste to call her Merle. There 
she met the people who inhabit nursery rhymes—more amus- 
ing in Mr. Harry Furniss’s illustrations than in their sayings 
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and doings here recorded, though these will hit the youngsters’ 
fancy, and indeed are commendable enough after their kind. 
The Doll’s Drama (London: Walter Smith), by Constance Mil- 
man, is a volume of children’s plays which would act well, and 
are amusing to read for their flavour of sacrilegious parody. 
The dialogue is smart and keeps to the point, but the verses 
are poor. You may get a couplet of real wit in a song that is 
unreadable. Shreds and Patches (London : Walter Smith), by 
E. N. Leigh Fry, although not originally intended for publica- 
tion, is vastly better than many tales that are ; Alec and Katty 
Molyneaux are interesting children, whether they chaff young 
officers or go electioneering or ‘a-primrosing’; the incidents 
connected with Billy and his dog Pal are told with reticence 
and tact : we have met nothing better in a child’s book than 
the chapter headed ‘For the Queen,’ which might have been 
signed with pride by Mrs. Ewing. Little Sir Nicholas (London: 
Warne) is a not more than fairly interesting specimen of the 
books which derive from Lité/e Lord Fauntleroy ; the charac- 
ters have no freshness, but the story is straightforwardly told, 
without any attempt at preaching. A Rash Promise (Glas- 
gow: Blackie) is a rather distorted tale about children and lies 
and deceit ; it is neither well written nor interesting, and the 
tone is far too prudish. Zhe Princess of Penruth (London: 
Nisbet) is well-meaning and harmless, but no child will be the 
worse for not having read it. 

The pedigree of Mr. Doveton’s Magegte in Mythica (London : 
Sonnenschein) is by Gilbert’s Zopsyturvy (dam from Comic 
Opera) out of Alicein Wonderland. The humour of it consists 
in seeing things @ fort et a travers and writing weak verses 
about them, filling in the intervals with puns. 


PADDING AS A FINE ART. 


Sir George Burns, Bart.: His Times and Friends. By EDWIN 
HopDEk. London : Hodder. 

Sir George Burns was born in 1795 ; and ‘until the early 
part of the spring of 1888 no thought of a biography appears to 
have entered his mind’ ; and then his friends put it there ; and 
‘at first he smiled at it, then shrunk from it’; and then he 
agreed ; and ‘I was invited to spend some time at Wemyss 
Bay for the express purpose of throwing open the floodgates of 
his memory.’ The biography had to be—at any rate it is—five 
hundred and twenty-eight pages long ; and the flood that came 
through the gates didn’t quite run to that; and so the book 
is padded so unmercifully, yet so skilfully, as to compel the 
critic to awestruck admiration and draw ‘iron tears’ down his 
Plutonian cheek. Mr. Hodder is sore put to it sometimes, and 
he ‘prays in aid,’ as lawyers say, much strange matter. A 
quotation from Rod Roy disposes of a few pages; there are 
a good many irrelevant anecdotes ; Dr. Chalmers is a perfect 
godsend ; the revered Edward Irving, Satan Montgomery, 
and Dean Close are all on tap likewise; a history of steam 
navigation is given, and tabulated statistics of the food con- 
sumed on board an Atlantic liner come in handy; the Queen’s 
book and other recondite sources of information are impounded ; 
certain chapters are devoted to the subject proper of the bio- 
graphy. With all these and a dozen more devices for anni- 
hilating space, Mr. Hodder is hard pushed towards the end; but 
he comes off victorious with the aid of an appendix, containing 
inter alia a list of all the Burns’s ships, including ‘steam yachts 
owned by Sir John Burns, Bart.,’ and also the ‘names of such 
clergymen as have officiated in the English Episcopal Church 
at Wemyss Bay from the opening thereof in 1860 until the end 
of the season of 1890.’ You begin to see that in case of need all 
things are possible to this artist ; if more pages had been wanted 
you would have had lists of cabin-boys. And yet Mr. Hodder, 
though he waters his stuff down till it has little relish, and though 
he has an abnormal capacity for ‘ gush ’ and irrelevancy, is not 
an uninteresting writer ; and had his book been compressed into 
a hundred pages or so it would have deserved little but praise, 
for the life of George Burns was in that space worth telling. 
Born in 1795 in Glasgow, where his father was minister of the 
Barony Church, he died last year in June. He connects two 
eras. Asa boy he caught ‘ flounders in the Clyde in a shallow 
part of the river, where now . . . Cunarders of upwards of 
8000 tons float easily. 1 well remember,’ he continues, ‘the 
fishers’ huts along the banks of the Clyde at Govan, below the 
Broomielaw, the harbour of Glasgow.’ A good many anec- 
dotes are told of old Glasgow life, but very few are interesting, 
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and still fewer have anything to do with Burns. Nothing 
need be said of his early years, his intimacy with Chalmers, 
and his career as a good young man. He started business 
with his brother, and soon took possession of the shipping 
trade between Glasgow and Liverpool. He bore a part in 
many other enterprises, and in all he was successful, for he had 
the true mercantile instinct. A thing might look promising— 
he knew it was worthless ; an enterprise might look hopeless 
—he felt ‘there was money in it,’ and supported it with perfect 
courage and resolution. He was a true captain of industry, 
for his success was not the result of dull plodding in which 
the fool and the wise are on a level, nor in speculation where 
your own gain is your neighbour's loss, but in measures which 
brought benefit to his fellows and wealth and honour to himself. 
To him still more than to Samuel Cunard is due the setting 
in motion of the Cunard Company and the establishment of a 
regular service of Atlantic liners. The contract to convey the 
mails to America was taken in the names of Samuel Cunard, 
George Burns, and David M‘Iver, but it was Burns who found 
the capital, arranged the details, and persuaded M‘Iver to come 
in. Then he could do more than grasp a great idea—he could 
also give minute attention to details. The working arrange- 
ments were in perfect order from the outset: the Britannia 
left her moorings on 4th July 1840 ‘punctual to the minute of 
the advertised time’; she arrived at Boston four hours earlier 
than she was announced; and ever since the vast machine 
has worked without a hitch. Mr. Hodder tells this part of his 
story well and with a brevity (for him) that is almost startling. 
It constitutes his ninth chapter, from which the reader may 
learn all that is worth knowing about Mr. Hodder’s hero. 


YOUNG ITALY. 
Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini. Vol. |. 
London : Smith Elder. 

Whether or no this new edition of Mazzini’s works will prove 
caviare to the general, this first instalment is of more than 
circulating library interest. There is certainly a deal of non- 
sense in Mazzini’s writings; not a little that is absolutely re- 
pulsive. Yet in these days of the ‘constitutional agitator’ it 
is a great relief to have to do with a conspirator who was not 
ashamed of his trade. And the purpose of his life was on the 
whole singularly elevated and persistent, though his methods 
were often mean and fatuous. With all his weaknesses, he 
was the man who, as Mr. Swinburne said, ‘ found Italy.’ 

The present volume covers the period of the inception of the 
Young Italy movement and of its first contemptible failures. 
In framing his programme Mazzini profited much by the mis- 
takes of his predecessors. The insurrection of 1821 had been 
mainly the work of the Carbonari; that of 1831 of constitu- 
tionalists and lawyers. The aim of the first was to get rid of 
the Austrians ; but all its children were quite undecided if they 
were conspiring for a monarchy or many monarchies, for a 
republic or many republics ; while many were partisans of the 
French constitution and many of the Spanish. The heroes of 
the second were pedantic doctrinaires who prated about non- 
intervention when the enemy was at their gates, and thought 
that help would come to them from France in proportion as 
they exhibited a disinclination to fight. Mazzini taught, on the 
other hand, that ‘the first law of every revolution is to know 
what you would have.’ His ideal was a united and republican 
Italy. It was to be republican ‘because theoretically every 
nation is destined by the law of God and humanity ’——but you 
can skip that page. The practical reasons for a republic were 
that there were no monarchical elements in Italy : no powerful 
aristocracy to take the intermediate place between the throne and 
the people, no dynasty of princes either glorified by tradition or 
commanding the affection of the various States. In spite of the 
conspicuous services of some of the Sardinian nobility, notably 
the Azeglios, in the cause of Italian freedom, there can be no 
doubt that Mazzini was right in the first proposition ; and in 
1831, when he put forth his programme, Victor Emmanuel was 
barely in his teens. But, after all, the cardinal virtue of the 
man’s creed is that he believed, and made others believe, that 
Italy could be and would be united. It was a view founded 
on much false history and hasty generalisation as set forth 
in an argument that Italy had been politically one under the 
Czsars and morally one under the Popes. Much more to 
the point is the contention that Italian wars had always 
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been between city and city, never between province and pro- 
vince—Pisa against Siena, not Tuscany against Lombardy— 
and that the larger divisions had little or no common senti- 
ment. Italians had; and he therefore held provincial federal- 
ism to be a false goal, and urged that the nation must be 
placed under an individual government. True, the form he 
selected—a republic based upon communal divisions—was 
radically bad, and his conception of the functions of ad- 
ministration was, as Charles Fox said of Sheridan’s Pizarro, 
the worst thing possible. True also that the Young Europe 
of allied democracies in which—France having exhausted 
herself ‘in the evolution of the polytheistic and Christian 
synthesis’ (whatever that may be)—Young Italy was to be 
the leading spirit was the merest Utopian dream. But Mazzini 
made Italy, which Metternich declared to be a mere geographi- 
cal expression, and which even in the mouths of Petrarch and 
Machiavelli served for little more than rounding-off a sentence, 
a living principle in whose cause men suffered exile, imprison- 
ment, and death. That is his title to greatness. 

For apart from his discovery of his country Mazzini was a 
mere conspirator. He was supreme at the game, no doubt, but 
it was a poor kind of game to play. He professed abhorrence 
of assassination, yet he acknowledges that backsliders were 
put out of the way by the local branches of Young Italy, and 
himself countenanced, if he did not actually instigate, a dastardly 
attempt upon Charles Albert of Sardinia. Though his organi- 
sation was the perfection of simplicity, he was constantly being 
discovered or betrayed. For weapons he relied entirely upon 
bands of guerillas, though the history of the Peninsular War 
should havetaught him that without the Duke the Spaniards 
would have had small chance of shaking off their Napoleon. 
Even when the regular troops of Sardinia took part in the 
struggle, the Italians were soundly drubbed at Novara; and it 
was not until the diplomacy of Cavour was brought into play 
that their cause emerged from the limbo of hopeless endeavour. 
Diplomacy, however, was invariably denounced by Mazzini as 
Machiavellian and materialistic ; he repudiated alike the assist- 
ance and the pity of foreign nations. The fact is that when 
the Italian movement passed beyond the insurrectionary stage 
Mazzini was useless or worse. Even at the outset he saw very 
little fighting, and when his rabble invaded Savoy in 1834 he was. 
led fainting from the field. He explained that he had not been 
to bed for several nights, and invoked maledictions on those 
who made a jest of his condition. But how can a reasonable 
man help laughing when the travails of the plotter fall upon 
his own head ? 


SWITZERLAND. 


The Story of the Nations: Switzerland. By Mrs. LINA HUG 
and RICHARD STEAD. London: Unwin. 

The history of Switzerland is not of the first importance. 
The interests involved are comparatively small: the story is 
confused ; Tell notwithstanding, there is even a lack of pic- 
turesque and striking incident. That is why the writers of this 
volume have had no English predecessors in the field. There is, 
it is true, the work of Adams and Cunningham, there are Free- 
man’s essays, there is the usual array of encyclopedia matter ; 
but for the complete narrative we have to go to native authorities, 
as Dandliker, Dierauer, Daguet, and so on. This volume is 
derived from these and others given, and is, on the whole,a 
well-done piece of work : the style being smooth and flowing, 
proportion well observed, and the tone both calm and rational. 

The authors begin at the beginning: to wit, the lake-dwell- 
ings of pre-historic times. But you pass that, and also the 
‘wealthy Orgetorix’ and ‘the noble Vercingetorix,’ Imperial 
Cesar, and the rest, till Helvetia becomes a Roman province, 
and the pleasant slopes of Lake Leman are covered thick with 
Roman villas as now with modern houses. How the Roman 
Empire fell, and the Alamani, Burgundians, Franks, and so 
on, rushed in and occupied Switzerland ; how Charlemagne 
bore sway; and how between 1218 and 1273 the distracted 
country was shared between two hundred rulers—all this, 
too, must be skipped. The rise of the rule of the Habsburgs 
brings you to the Confederation or Ezdgenossenschaft by which 
they were opposed, and here you have the famous legend of 
the tyranny of Gessler and of Tell and the apple. The sup- 
posed date is 1307, and in the White Book of Sarnen (1470) 
is the first proper account thereof. Our authors believe the 
thing a myth ; but, true or not, it is but a picturesque incident 
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of no real importance, for the decisive event was the battle of 
Morgarten fought on the steep and frozen slopes near Schor- 
nen. As the forces of the Emperor Frederick were toiling up- 
wards they were met by a very avalanche of ‘huge stones, 
pieces of rock, and trunks of trees,’ the Swiss dashed down 
the hill into their ranks, and soon the ‘flower of knighthood 
lay scattered on the wintry field.’ This victory established 
the independence of the three W’a/ds/atter or Forest Cantons 
on a firm and solid basis ; the three became eight ; and bit by 
bit, by battles like Lauffen and Sempach and Naefels and so 
forth, Switzerland, as now we know her, developed into being 
and unity. In due course another romantic legend is knocked 
on the head. The Prisoner of Chillon was a much less senti- 
mental person than Byron would have us believe. Bonevard 
(such was his name) was shut up in 1530 and released in 1536. 
If his ‘ hair was white’ it was truly ‘not with years’ but with 
too much enjoyment of the things of this world ; for he was 
an inveterate husband (he was four times married) and gambler, 
so that he was often before the Consistory. The mention of 
the Consistory reminds one of Geneva and John Calvin. ‘ By 
skilful organisation he established a theocracy with strong 
aristocratic leanings, the democratic element being almost en- 
tirely excluded. Geneva became indeed the city of the spirit of 
Stoicism built on the rock of predestination.’ The real power 
was in the Consistoire, of which Calvin was the ruling spirit. 
It regulated the smallest things—the colour of a dress, the 
dishes for dinner : only one dish of meat and vegetables and 
no imported wine. A man sniffed in church, two men were 
heard talking about business after service, some girls were 
caught skating—all were had up before this tribunal. The 
theatre, dancing, games, music—except psalm-singing—were 
forbidden. Objects of art, even new domestic appliances, 
were denounced. People were hanged, beheaded, burnt in 
great numbers, till the executioners grumbled at their over- 
work, and the gaolers asked in despair where they were to put 
all their prisoners. It almost seems as if Calvin’s mind be- 
came unhinged with spiritual pride. One Pierre Amicaux called 
him a bad man. This was declared blasphemy, and Pierre 
was obliged to parade the city in his shirt, carrying a lighted 
torch and publicly confessing his fault. At length the Liber- 
tines, as the anti-Calvinists were called, rose in arms ; the at- 
tempt failed, the ringleaders were killed and the rest banished, 
their room being filled with French Protestant families. After 
this, to discuss whether or no Calvin had anything to do with 
the burning of Servetus for denying the doctrine of the Trinity 
seems very idle. It was an act on which Rome congratulated 
and envied Geneva. There were some, indeed—(as John 
Knox)—whom this stern and rigid discipline nerved for great 
efforts ; but its effect on the general may be guessed. The 
rankest hypocrisy, the most disgusting vice, throve hideously 
under this fair show of sanctity. Calvin died in 1546 exhorting 
and blaming even on his death-bed, with anxiety for those he 
left, and yet glad to be quit of it all. 

It is not merely through Geneva that England and Scot- 
land were influenced from Switzerland. Lady Jane Grey was 
a constant correspondent of Bullinger of Zurich. He dedi- 
cated to her his treatise on Christian Marriage, and on 
the scaffold she took off her gloves and asked that they might 
be sent to her friends in Switzerland. After the rule of Cal- 
vinism came a Catholic reaction, but the Swiss were not 
zealots by nature, and they kept themselves free from the re- 
ligious strife that followed. Gustavus Adolphus, asserting that 
the Swedes and Switzers were of common origin, as the names 
showed (‘an etymology of the Middle Ages’ !), did all he could 
to drag them into the Thirty Years’ War, but they politely yet 
firmly declined. Of the Swiss mercenaries in foreign lands 
next to nothing is said here. Of course it is not altogether a 
pleasant phase in the nation’s history, as the proverb shows ; 
but it is not quite so bad as our authors make out. The 
defence of the Tuileries is an episode of which the nation 
is yet proud: witness Thorwaldsen’s famous monument at 
Lucerne (here very well reproduced); and indeed 7he Swiss 
Abroad might have been made as entertaining as The Scot 
Abroad. However, that is passed over; and instead there is 
much on the French Revolution, and on the present state of 
Switzerland and her commerce, manufactures, and industries. 
Chief among which last (though the authors don’t say so) is 
touting—which is carried to the perfection of an exact science. 
And so this very creditable performance comes to an end. 
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SCHOPENHAUER. 


Life of Arthur Schopenhauer. By W. WALLACE. ‘Great 
Writers’ Series. London : Scott. 

Schopenhauer would not have blessed Mr. Walter Scott nor 
his editor either for handing him over to the tender mercies of a 
‘ Professor of Philosophy,’ that being the most forcible term of 
contempt in his Rabelaisian vocabulary of abuse. But Professor 
Wallace has dealt tenderly with the fierce old man, and has 
produced an interesting account of his life and writings. The 
story of his doings and sayings might perhaps have been told 
with more brightness and humour, and in dealing with his 
philosophy Professor Wallace has evidently felt the limitations 
of a popular series. It is difficult to speak of the philosophy 
to advantage without more technical detail and criticism than 
such conditions permit, and the curious attitude of non-com- 
mittal which Professor Wallace maintains on the philosophical 
issues does not conduce to clearness. But on the whole the 
book is careful and candid work. 

Schopenhauer was born’ an 1788, and his chief book, Zhe 
World as Will and Idea, appeared in 1818. When he com- 
pleted his first draft, he felt so convinced of having solved 
the enigma of the world that he thought of having his signet 
ring carved with the image of the Sphinx throwing herself 
down the abyss. He announced the work to his publisher as 
a book ‘ which would hereafter be the source and occasion of 
a hundred other books,’ and, looking back upon it long after- 
wards, he thought it might be fitly called a revelation : ‘ In the 
fourth book there are even some paragraphs which may be con- 
sidered to be dictated by the Holy Ghost.’ The publisher 
must have had his own thoughts as he sold the greater part of 
the edition at waste-paper price. As for the author, the thirty 
years’ silence with which the world received his revelation 
may be set down in extenuation of many of his bitter utter- 
ances. It is due to him to say that he never doubted for 
a moment of ultimate success. Recognition did not come, 
however, till after the Revolution of 1848, and so it hap- 
pens that though 7he World as Will and Idea was pub- 
lished before Hegel attained the zenith of his reputation, 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy seems to belong to a later genera- 
tion and to date from the middle of the century. His first dis- 
ciple was not promising : ’twas an eccentric councillor of Mag- 
deburg, whose laudatory tracts the philosopher himself was 
fain to style the radotages dun vieillard. But a literate like 
Frauenstadt and a journalist like Lindner were more to the 
purpose. An article by John Oxenford in Zhe Westminster 
Review for 1853 was a grateful acknowledgment from a land 
which Schopenhauer loved in the good old Anglo-maniacal way 
which has now gone out on the Continent. Translated into Ger- 
man, the article threw the lustre of foreign recognition on the 
native prophet so long neglected, and the last five years of his 
life, from 1855 to 1860, brought Schopenhauer a fair instal- 
ment of the fame for which he thirsted. His admirers were 
rather a motley crew, and belonged for the most part to the 
non-philosophical classes. There was the brewer who had 
been won by Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of sexual love ; there 
were the animal magnetism people, and all they that seek 
unto wizards that mutter and that peep ; there were the musical 
enthusiasts—for in music, according to Schopenhauer, the 
thing-in-itself is revealed; there were the officers and the 
men of the world, who liked the pessimism, and the advanced 
people in search of a religion, who could not make atheistic 
materialism do their turn. Not in vain did Schopenhauer 
boast that his philosophy was like hundred-gated Thebes and 
might be entered from many quarters. But there is a great 
deal more in it than such meretricious attractions. His realistic 
doctrine of the Will formed in many respects a wholesome 
counterpart to the abstract idealism of Hegel ; and though, 
as Professor Wallace points out, his system is the one-sided 
elaboration of a single thought, this singleness of view is one 
main source of strength. He can be neglected by no candid 
student of nineteenth century thought. The ‘ University Pro- 
fessors’ are already lecturing on the philosophical Ishmael, and 
the making of books about him goes on apace. 

There is no doubt, however, that the ill-tempered, selfish, and 
often sensual existence which he led detracts from the per- 
suasiveness of his philosophical gospel. His admirers defend 
him on the plea that a man’s life has nothing to do with his 
writings. But however true this may be of the artist—of the 
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writer as such—it is otherwise with the philosopher, as soon 
at least as he departs from the more abstract aspects of his 
subject. The philosopher presents a theory of all life and 
existence, and always aims at being ateacher. Schopenhauer 
certainly aimed at this as much as Spinoza ; but Spinoza’s life 
was steeped in the calm of his own philosophy, and its flawless 
nobility has been a great factor in the influence of his teaching. 
Schopenhauer’s devotion to the deities of Vauxhall and Cre- 
morne, lightly touched upon by his biographer, does not sit 
well upon the preacher of an ascetic saintship which is to re- 
nounce the flesh and all its works and utterly to slay the will to 
live. But of course this inconsistency does not mar your en- 
joyment of his literary gift. The philosopher’s ‘intermittent 
amorous experience’ (as Professor Wallace puts it with a quaint 
abstractness) does not affect your appreciation of the man of 
letters. The later years of his life, though swept by gusts of 
temper, present a more pleasing picture. In the regularity of 
his bachelor habits he resembled his great master Kant, whose 
bust, with that of the Buddha, adorned his study. If, as him- 
self has said, a lively sense of your own value is to be preferred 
to every earthly blessing, then must he be called happy, for none 
ever possessed that confidence in a fuller measure. 


AUTUMN ON THE FARM. 


The Book of the Farm. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
Revised and in great part Re-written by JAMES MAC- 
DONALD. Division Vv. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

It might be thought that, when the corn is safe under ‘ thack 
dan rape’ and the potatoes are snugly pitted, when the kirn 
dance has been held and the harvest supper digested, the 
farmer’s work is over for the year. What remains but to fill the 
hogshead or the cider vat, to keep an eye on the fattening cattle, 
to jog to market, and to buy and sell? It was something like 
that long ago ; but the restless activity of the time is upon agri- 
culture as upon all besides. Farming, as a deputation remarked 
to Mr. Chaplin some weeks back, has put off simplicity. One 
crop is not housed before the sowing of another is begun. While 
one set of labourers is throwing straw-ropes and covering the 
stacks another is feering the wheatlands and preparing for next 
year’s yield—and that so early in the autumn sometimes that the 
ungarnered harvest is not yet available for seed. The shepherd, 
too, if he would have a show of lambs, must now be busy choosing 
his ewes from the hirsel to flush and to mate. Now, too, is the 
time of bathing, smearing, and dipping, and the ceaseless discus- 
sion of material. And all the little thieves that plunder the barn- 
yard are reduced to that discreditable livelihood by the sudden 
clearing of the fields. It has been found in more than one country 
district that the unchecked ravages of rats and mice effect a less 
contemptible reduction of profit than before was thought possible. 
As an example of the up-to-date character of Mr. Macdonald’s 
editing, it may be mentioned that he treats of the Lothian visita- 
tion. Perhaps, as the matter has been more than mooted of late, 
it may be useful to run through his black list of winged thieves. 
Several are recommended to mercy; but mortal foes to grain 
are greenfinch, yellow-hammer, seed-bunting, corn-bunting, sky- 
lark, linnet, chaffinch, house-sparrow, pheasant, wood-pigeon, 
partridge, and crow. Of these malefactors at least two—the 
cushat and the sparrow—are so deep-dyed in crime as to merit 
no mercy; while in the rook what is almost their capacity for 
multiplication is redeemed by only the faintest virtue. Now is 
the time when the sparrow aforesaid, driven to the warm ivy by 
the fast-chilling nights, may be slain in his thousands with the 
net. By that means and by much sparrow-drift and harrying of 
nests may the pernicious glutton be subdued. As to the scare- 
crow, our author thinks as little of him as Thoreau did- 
Thoreau who found certain black-feathered burglars eating 
their dinner off a bogey’s hat. 

Much of the material in this volume would not be out of 
place in illustration of Crabbe and other village poets. We all 
know Isaac Ashford grasping the helve of his breasting-knife 
with frozen fingers and hewing at the thorn ; but here you see 
what the hamlet arts really are, and by diligent study you may 
learn the ‘ points’ of pruning and plashing, breasting and drain- 
ing. Nay, you may even achieve at least a theoretical insight 
into the curious and difficult craft of the dry-stone dyker. One 
regrets to note, however, that in regard to fences Lord Kames 
is supported in his charge against planting trees in the line ofa 
hedge. In many parts of England these are disappearing. The 
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hedger used to have orders to spare every stout or oak sapling 
by chance sprung up among the thorns. Now he slashes them 
all down. From a picturesque point of view (which counts for 
something even in practical farming) the result is deplorable. 
Moreover, there cannot be any manner of doubt Lord Kames 
exaggerated the bad effect on the hedge, and the trees are 
undoubtedly useful for shelter. 

Mr. Gladstone ought to be delighted with the place accorded 
to the petite culture. Its importance to the farmer altogether 
depends on the geography of his holding. Close to a consider- 
able town market-gardening is a useful adjunct to farming, but 
at a distance experiments of the kind recommended have seldom 
—we might almost say never—resulted in success. Even in 
Kent during a good fruit year carriage is so much out of pro- 
portion to price that the crop is often left rotting on the trees, 
and we have known enterprising farmers still further off not 
only lose the vegetables they had despatched but also be some- 
thing out of pocket to the railway companies. In most cases it 
were to risk a loss to grow cabbage or strawberries (to say 
nothing of wall-flowers and forget-me-nots) in sufficient quanti- 
ties to make it worth the trouble: even though it be true that 
‘a farmer near Glasgow grows several acres’ of bulbs ‘ and is 
generally presumed to be doing well.’ On the other hand, there 
are certain methods by which the small profits on corn and beef 
and roots might well be supplemented. The attention turned 
to the possibilities of the egg and poultry market can hardly fail 
to make many farmers pass with fresh interest to the hints here 
given. All are sound, useful, and practical, but neither Mr. 
Stephen nor his editor appears to have realised the importance 
this branch of their craft was to assume. Also, it is to be 
hoped that in the next (and last) volume a corner will be found 
for a qualified writer to discuss the various schemes of rabbit- 
keeping advanced by agricultural authorities. These resolve 
themselves into two, of which the one favoured by Mr. Glad- 
stone is the breeding of tame rabbits in a gigantic system of 
hutches, while the other may be described as modern warren- 
ing. On farms that are barren and hilly the latter certainly 
appears the more promising, and the difficulties connected with 
it are not insuperable. But what the beginner must be told is 
(1) the precautions against epidemical diseases, and (2) how to 
prevent charges from escaping. The only efficient form of wire- 
fencing invented up to now is too expensive. Farmers will not 
lay out capital on a new and uncertain means of livelihood: but 
if the idea were adopted in earnest it is possible that the yeomen 
of the North might find that no more is needed than some form 
of dry-stone dyke. 

In The Scots Observer it has frequently been pointed out 
that tons of unharvested honey are annually wasted for want 
of bees to glean and garner it in. We are glad, therefore, to 
note the presence of a section on the apiary, the work of Mr. 
William Raitt of Beecroft, Blairgowrie. The objections com- 
monly advanced against this industry are that it is risky, that it 
demands great skill and knowledge, and that its profits are 
only occasional. But all the husbandman’s arts are alike in 
these respects. Let him plough and weed and sow never so 
wisely, let him watch and labour never so assiduously, there is 
no increase of which he can make absolutely sure, for he cannot 
command the sun to shine nor the rain to fall nor the wind to 
blow. Mr. Raitt claims that his ‘small cattle with unlimited 
right of pasturage’ are neither more nor less trustworthy than 
their huger brethren. His estimate is that in a well-managed 
apiary the average produce of each hive should be from thirty 
to forty shillings—which amount ina hot, dewy summer will 
be greatly exceeded. He mentions that in one year he took 
from one hive one hundred and thirty pounds of honey in 
such splendid condition that he sold it for £10, 16s., while 
from another he had in a single season two hundred and 
four pounds. It was no wonder that he prized his bees as 
much as his shorthorns. But bee-keeping is an art whose re- 
sults are largely dependent on the care bestowed on the little 
workers in late autumn and winter. They are so foolishly fond 
of the sun that, if you will let them, they fly out at every 
glimpse, though cold and frost are in wait to slay them ; they 
are silly feeders in winter, and if you will let them they will 
hurt themselves and spoil their combs. But under the direc- 
tion of human intelligence it is marvellous what results may 
be obtained from their prudent miserliness, their capacity for 
arduous labour, their tiny wit, and (above all) their unshaken 
fondness for the delights of being drunk. 
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THE HIGHER ALGEBRA. 


The Theory of Determinants. By THOMAS MuIR, LL.D. 
London : Macmillan. 

For ten years past Dr. Muir has persevered in wiping out 
the Germanic reproach upon British mathematicians that as a 
nation we had not devoted attention enough to historical re- 
search. When writing his famous treatise on the theory of 
determinants, he became painfully convinced of this neglect 
as regards the history and development of his special branch 
of the higher algebra. In his investigations he discovered that 
in several cases the mathematicians of Britain had been look- 
ing at history through German spectacles, which sometimes 
made distortion inevitable. With true patriotism and an exem- 
plary devotion to the science, Dr. Muir has collected whatever 
of importance has been written in elucidation of the develop- 
ment of determinants; and in this the first volume of his 
results he takes you from Leibnitz (1693) to Cayley (1841). It 
is a work of reference which shows the actual process of growth 
so clearly that any stage of it may be carefully studied by one 
engaged in original research. He gives the actual data on 
which he has based his own conclusions—a plan dispelling 
doubt and establishing the accuracy of all details. He is first 
in the field, yet his work is worthy of the highest praise. The 
early foreshadowings of mathematics and the half-realised 
gropings of the mathematicians of the seventeenth century had 
to be weighed with rare candour and judgment to avoid the 
ascription alike of too much and too little. Accordingly Dr. 
Muir has reproduced the exact words of his authors, where 
essential parts of the theory are concerned, in support of this 
charge to the jury of international mathematicians. 

The first indication of determinants is contained in a letter 
which Leibnitz wrote to de ’Hépital in 1693. Its historical 
importance was noted by Dirichlet ; but it was not published 
until 1750. It contained a new notation, a rule for form- 
ing certain terms, and a rule for determining the signs of 
these terms. Leibnitz was highly pleased with it, for he says : 
‘Chez moi c’est une des meilleures ouvertures en analyse.’ 
But he went no further with the subject, and his suggestion had 
very little influence on succeeding works. In fact, it was not 
until 1750 that Cramer interpreted his symbols, and devised 
a method for solving simultaneous linear equations which 
found its way into the mathematical schools. Bezout made 
some progress in the matter; but the founder of the theory 
of determinants proper was Vandermonde in 1771. Dr. Muir 
traces its development at the hands of Laplace, Lagrange, and 
Hindenburg during the eighteenth century, and assigns his due 
place to Rothe, Gauss, Binet, Cauchy, Schweins, Jacobi, Reiss, 
Sylvester, and other labourers. To consider the nationality 
of authors in the early history of the subject is to perceive 
that almost every important advance is due to France. Dur- 
ing the first half of the present century the mathematicians of 
Britain, Italy, and Poland put in an appearance ; but the pre- 
eminence belongs to Germany. The most notable name of the 
period is Jacobi’s, and next to it is that of Schweins. Itisa 
remarkable fact that though Schweins devoted one of his seven 
volumes to the theory of determinants, it was left unrecognised 
by even German mathematicians from the time of its publica- 
tion in 1825 to 1884, when it was brought to light in the London 
Philosophical Magazine ; consequently his treatise had no in- 
fluence whatever. 

It is also of importance to note that in his third memoir, 
published in 1827, Jacobi took the step of adopting the name 
determinant—a fact doubtless decisive of the fate of the 
word. The earlier period was the more fruitful in original 
results, for the whole untrodden field was before its culti- 
vators ; but their successors were more elaborately faithful in 
the matter of details. During the second period the funda- 
mental propositions of the first period are reproduced in 
new varieties of form. There are few absolutely fresh depar- 
tures from the old lines; but there are not awanting new proofs, 
extensions, and specialisations of old theorems. In the new 
period Jacobi is the type that rivals Cauchy in the old. Dr. 
Muir acknowledges his indebtedness to the Council of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh for allowing the papers, ori- 
ginally published in their Proceedings, to be put together in 
this permanent form. And the more you examine his work 
the more are you convinced of its national importance in the 
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elucidation of an intricate subject, and of the exemplary assi- 
duity of the learned author, who holds the proud position of 
one of the highest living authorities on this abstruse branch of 
pure mathematics. 


ECCLESIOLOGY. 


Transactions of the Aberdeen Ecclestological Society. Fourth 
Year. MDCCCLXXXIX. Aberdeen: Printed for the Society. 


The Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society it seems was instituted 
in the beginning of 1886: first, for the study of the principles 
of Christian worship, and of church architecture and the allied 
arts which minister thereto ; and, second, for the diffusion in 
the north of Scotland of sound views and a truer taste in such 
matters. It was much needed in Aberdeen. Presbyterian 
worship there used to be of the baldest and most orthodox 
type ; the city was long dominated by Evangelicalism and 
Dissent ; and until lately it had a goodly collection of Free 
Church edifices of the true ‘barn’ order. Things are im- 
proving, however. That dreadful ‘innovation, the organ, is 
finding its way into even Free and U.P. churches; and the two 
leading clergymen of the Established Church are sometimes 
denounced as ‘Ritualists’; and a Free Church congregation has 
selected one of the best sites in the city for the erection ofa 
spacious and handsome building which is actually to be sur- 
mounted by a dome! 

These 7vansactions are very miscellaneous and of very un- 
equal merit. One of the longest papers, for instance, consists 
of ‘Notes on the Churches of St. Mary the Virgin, Ellon’ 
(Aberdeenshire), which run into a very elaborate description of 
the present Episcopal church of St. Mary’s on the Rock— 
designed by the late Mr. George E. Street (who also designed 
the Earl of Crawford’s chapel at Dunecht in Aberdeenshire), 
and here lauded as ‘an admirable example of the views as to 
church building which the Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society 
desires to promote.’ The description, by the incumbent, is ex- 
cessively minute, and lapses from ornate into commonplace 
with peculiar facility. Thus the church ‘is a remarkable object 
from the railway station, while the interior has always com- 
manded the admiration of all who have seen it’; and ‘when 
the reflection of gold in the decoration behind the reredos 
shimmers up, and the walls take the colours of the stained 
windows, the effect is indescribable.’ Far better is the direct, 
practical, and business-like set of ‘ Notes on the Parish Church 
of Arbuthnott’ furnished by Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
architect, Aberdeen. This church is one of the few parish 
churches in Scotland dating from pre-Reformation times that 
are still used for public worship. The nave was accidentally 
burned last year, and the fire fortunately destroyed a partition 
which cut off the chancel: and, writes Mr. Mackenzie exult- 
antly, ‘ 7hat¢ partition will not be replaced !’ 

But the Zvamnsactions are not confined to prelections on 
church architecture. There are articles on ‘The Dunkeld 
Library’ and ‘Archbishop Leighton’s Newbattle Library’ ; 
a transcript and translation of the ‘Office for Communion of 
the Sick’ in Zhe Book of Deer; a curious set of ‘ Notes upon 
the Influence of Mountains on Worship,’ by Rev. George A. 
Smith, Queen’s Cross Free Church, Aberdeen. Mr. Smith has 
read his Ruskin, and this is how jit takes him: ‘A moun- 
tain is sublime ; it aspires ; it is a horizon ; it is pure from pol- 
lution ; it is visited by the clouds ; itis infinite force in repose ; 
it is loneliness ; it lifts to a purer air; it makes man feel his 
littleness ; 2¢ affords prospects ; it compels its visitors to a strenu- 
ousness and dignity of motion: these are a few of the open secrets 
of the influence of mountains on worship.’ Andagain: ‘Itisa 
sacrament of hope : we cannot help feeling as we look upon it 
that there is an unexhausted world beyond, something to burst 
in on our world. Itisa threshold for a Divine arrival. Against 
heaven it will always be to faith the footstool of the Almighty, 
the place-on which He alights when He comes down for man’s 
salvation.’ No sermon is complete without an application. 
Mr. Smith’s is parochial. ‘ There is one mountain in our own 
neighbourhood,’ says he, ‘ which has always seemed to me by 
its long, lifted sky-line to act powerfully upon the mind in this 
direction. I mean Bennachie, as seen either from the east or 
south-east. Bennachie is not a high hill, but I do not think 
there is a sky-line in Scotland with more provocation to hope 
than this long steadfast line lifted against our clear northern 
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sky.’ But they are dreadful fellows, these Aberdonians! We 
know the lines : 
‘Did ever you hear of a parish, a parish, 
Did ever you hear of Little Dunkel’ ? 
They hanged their minister, 
Drowned their dominie, 
Brunt their kirk, 
And drank their bell.’ 
It now seems, however (77ransactions, p. 56), that the only true 
and correct version is: 
‘Oh, what a parish is that of Kinkell ! 
Hanged the minister, 
Drooned the precentor, 
Dang doon the steeple, 
And fuddled the bell.’ 


Now, Kinkell is in Aberdeenshire ! 


ARCADY BY THE DOURO. 


Round the Calendar in Portugal. By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
C.M.G., Her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto. London: 
Chapman. 

Not since the head of Orpheus was sent rolling down the 
Hebrus’ stream by the rout of Dionysos has pastoral piping 
suffered such rude, mistimed interruption as has befallen the 
strains of Her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto in praise of the Land 
of Port Wine. Mr. Crawfurd had been vaunting the simple, 
kindly Portuguese manners and the Portuguese spirit of inborn 
chivalry, when straightway samples of the intelligence and 
culture of the country banded themselves together to hustle 
and insult him in the public streets in his character of repre- 
sentative of Portugal’s ‘ ancient ally.’ He imagined that he had 
found the Arcady of the poets, ‘with certain limitations and 
shortcomings,’ in the region between the Minho and the Douro, 
and he was in act to instruct his readers how they might trans- 
port themselves into the Golden Age by making a short journey 
inland from the seat of his consulate, when the spokesmen of 
this modern Arcadia—pressmen and students—began bray- 
ing at him in a chorus in which they ‘called his countrymen 
every vile name from pig to pirate,’ and heaped the coarsest 
abuse on ‘the most cherished institutions and the most honoured 
personages in his native land.’ Setting out with the intention 
of making known to the world ‘ the manhood and the manners’ 
of the little nation in whose lap his lot was cast, he was over- 
whelmed with materials in the shape of names and phrases, 
applied to Englishwomen, ‘that Rabelais at his foulest would 
blush for.” What was one to say of such proofs and signs of 
Portuguese hospitality as took the form of threats of the cudgel, 
the dagger, and the dynamite bomb? What of displays of Lusi- 
tanian wit on the proof that ‘the very swallows, whose home, 
as we know, is in England, have left that den of pirates in 
horror at the conduct of its inhabitants’? 

Mr. Crawfurd, as Aound the Calendar prociaims, is a man 
of liberal ideas and ingenious fancy. He has discovered 
a formula by whose means he is able to satisfy himself 
and his readers that Oporto journalists and students have 
their rightful and necessary parts in a Portuguese pastoral. 
In all authentic glimpses of Arcadia, have not certain char- 
acters been seen that follow ‘un-Arcadian courses’ ?—sullen 
shepherds that take no share in the innocent sports of the 
other swains? satyrs that pull the hair of Nera and her 
sister-nymphs ? and denizens of towns—Arcadian ’Arries—con- 
founding the invaded sylvans with their rank buffooneries ? 
On the heads of such scapegoats Mr. Crawfurd heaps matters 
of offence which we might otherwise think had come from the 
heart of the Portuguese people ; and he passes on to paint us 
all the nooks of his Arcadia with the changes wrought upon 
her by the revolving year. He knows his subject from within 
He discourses of sport as a sportsman; of agriculture as a 
farmer; of wine as a vine-grower; and of plants and birds 
and insect life and animal as a naturalist. Ballads and bull- 
baiting, fairy- and flower-lore, country customs and rural eco- 
nomics, the treatment of phylloxera and the nice conduct of fan 
or mandolin—-all the prose and all the poetry of peasant life in 
Northern Portugal are brought within the circle of the year, and 
they make a series of shifting and for the most part sunny and 
seductive pictures. In this corner of Europe and of Portugal 
Mr. Crawfurd thinks (or feigns to think) that he has discovered 
the true descendants of the Visigoths who marched thither 
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out of the colder north in quest of warmth and conquest, and 
acquired from Moor and Arab and Jew some tincture of the 
arts of Asia and some touch of the fire of Africa. These were 
the ‘Portuguese of old’ who doubled the Cape and colonised 
the East and the West; and seeing that these original in- 
stincts have been unable for three centuries to express them- 
selves in action patent to the world, one scarce should wonder 
at the high pressure of Portuguese patriotism when it manages 
to escape in documents and articles. 

Speaking as an ardent Free Trader, Mr. Crawfurd admits 
that it is Protection that has preserved the inhabitants of the 
Portuguese Arcadia in their present state ; and as a poet, as an 
artist, as a philosopher, and even as an economist, he does not 
want to see things changed. No more will his readers. Of 
course, there is another side of the picture. But so that we 
may still have peeps into the Golden Age under the shadow 
of the vines of the Alto Douro or on the craggy hill-sides smitten 
by the sun and the Atlantic winds, the most of us will be con- 
tent to let Portuguese towns and Portuguese trade and colonies 
go the way in which the rascaldom of Oporto is haling them. 


THE SPORT OF KINGS. 

Wild Beasts and their Ways: Reminiscences of Europe, Asta, 
Africa, and America. By SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, 
F.R.S., F.R.G.S., etc. London: Macmillan. 2 vols. 

After a surfeit of minute natural history and British sport 
this book is like a change from a quiet meadow to wild heather 
and cliff. To read it isto breathe a new atmosphere. Here 
is question not of choke-bore and hammerless guns, charges 
of shot, the merits of spaniel and setter, but of the double- 
barrelled 0.577, the pure lead bullet of 650 grains that, entering 
one side of a beast, will crash through bone and sinew till it is 
flattened to the shape of a mushroom against the opposite 
hide, the merits of elephants as hunting steeds, the blood- and 
kangaroo-hounds crossed to breed a race of seizers still not 
fierce enough. Of all the game in these Islands only one 
species, the red deer of Scotland, comes within the category 
discussed by Sir Samuel Baker; and although he speaks in 
no derogatory terms of the pleasures of deer-stalking, that 
sport stands well-nigh lowest on a list where lion and tiger, 
hippopotamus and crocodile, the elephant and the rhinoceros, 
are rivals for top place. The natural history, too, is a contrast 
with that of the home-keeping sportsman. By long watching 
you may become familiar with the goings and the comings of 
otter and badger; but you do not know them at all till you 
have seen them at hunt and at play—till you have compared 
tame to wild, and witnessed their family rites. No such close 
and intimate friendship is to be made with the great wild 
game. At night in the camp you hear the deep sigh or the 
guttural roar of the lion; or he starts up unexpectedly before 

you, and your study of him is confined to a glimpse along a 

Then, in the dim heart of Africa the lord of the 

you catch the yellow gleam of a 


rifle-sight. 
forest paces majestically by ; 
tiger in the jungle, or you see him stealing soft and stealthy 
away from the line of beaters, or you may carry away his 
picture (if he does not eat you) as he comes roaring and charg- 
ing down upon your elephant. Such experiences produce a very 
lasting impression 9n your memory, and give edge and colour 
to your descriptions ; but they do not conduce to a knowledge 
of intimate details. 

Yet every successful sportsman must be an observing and 
accurate naturalist. That Sir Samuel Baker could as it were 
cram up for this book, and yet live on to write it, is due no less 
to his shrewd knowledge of habit in out-of-door life than to his 
sure eye and steady finger. And as, with the exception of a 
few striking instances introduced to confirm or illustrate his 
views, he has rigidly confined himself to his own experience, 
the work is even more interesting to the student of science than 
the sportsman. One piece of advice to the latter, however, is 
repeated again and again, and with so much emphasis that one 
might almost think the stirring records had been compiled for 
its enforcement. To ‘the handy small-bore’ and the hollow 
express bullet Sir Samuel attributes the great majority of shoot- 
ing accidents. Ifa projectile is to arrest a charge it must not 
be so hard as either to pass through the beast and ricochet off 
heaven knows where or to splinter and make a mere surface 
wound, So strongly does our author hold this opinion that he 
would ‘decline the company of any friend who wished to join 
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me in the pursuit of dangerous game if armed with’ an express 
rifle. As Sir Samuel’s experience extends over a life-time of 
travel and sport in every region where strong wild game is 
bred, even the devotees of the hollow projectile must allow his 
authority. The man that has collected tiger-skins in the jungle, 
and faced charging elephants in Central Africa, and slain both 
hippopotami on the desolate shores of the White Nile and 
grislies on the Rocky Mountains, has more than a smatterer’s 
acquaintance with his tools. 

It is extremely difficult to select, simply because each page 
seems more interesting than the last. Sir Samuel tells us that 
he has chosen to set forth only such stories as illustrated the 
character of the several beasts under study. But it is very 
difficult to portray the habits of a species. Individuals vary 
in temperament as much as men do. Elephants are especially 
uncertain: in front of a tiger one here and there proves as 
staunch asa bull-dog ; but the most will tremble and flee before 
his charge, so that the unfortunate rider has perforce to lose 
the easiest shots. To show how the very best are liable to 
panic : one Moolah Bux was seized with unaccountable terror 
as the beaters started him a hare instead of the tiger he 
expected. Another, Bisgaum, after working himself into 
hysterical fury with much trumpeting and dancing, tremen- 
dously attacked and killed a wounded tiger, though the animal 
fastened his fangs in the hind leg of him. ‘I began to think,’ 
says Sir Samuel, ‘there was some real pluck in Bisgaum after all 
... but just as I felt inclined to applaud, the victorious elephant 
was seized with a sudden panic, and turning tail he rushed 
along the bottom of a water-course at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour.’ The elephant, in fact, comes out of court with a lost 
character. Our author will not even admit his intelligence to 
be at all commensurate with the century and a half which is 
said to be the term of his natural life. 

Sir Samuel has much to say of the tiger’s extraordinary 
strength, ferocity, and cunning ; but he admits that the king- 
ship of the lion is amply warranted by his noble courage and 
his royal demeanour. Yet of the many merry mills he has 
recorded the bravest are by grass-eaters. A tough old bull 
buffalo is no bad match for the monarch himself, and the 
desperate fights made by the sambur stag are unsurpassed by 
any story of the carnivora. Indeed there is nothing finer in 
these volumes than those parts which deal with the chase in 
Ceylon. Shooting has its minute of intense excitement ; but 
the more it becomes a question of pure marksmanship and 
scientific gunnery the less it feeds the hunting instinct. To 
satisfy that you must lay fire-arms altogether aside and sally 
forth with nothing save a knife and a well-chosen pack of dogs 
—finely-nosed hounds to get the scent, long-legged coursing 
ones to follow, burly cross-bred brutes to seize and pull down. 
It would be hard to imagine aught more stirring than a certain 
kill recorded in the second chapter. Bran, Lucifer, and Lena 
had seized a stag as he was swimming, and it was thought all 
was over; but he dived and drowned these off, he turned and 
swam down the river till he came to a shallow, and then he 
stopped and had it out in splendid style with the rest. 

In reading one is almost persuaded to regret the invention of 
gunpowder. The combat is unequal, and at no distant date the 
strife, as our author sorrowfully declares, will end in the exter- 
mination of many species. Again, the improvement of our arms 
is reducing sport to a matter of mere marksmanship and nerve. 
He adduces many examples to show that if you can only hit 
your quarry the projectile of a heavy rifle will tunnel its way 
through the whole length of the body. Thus all your beating 
and waiting and expenditure and trouble produce one ecstatic 
moment only: a roar and a rush, a shot, and the fun is over. 
Worse still, there is so little in the trick that any man worthy 
the name of a sportsman is equal to it, and consequently the 
noblest wild things are rapidly being removed from the face of 
the earth. For the strongest of all possible reasons, in the 
course of another half-century or less the days of hunting big 
game will be done. 


THEOLOGY. 


We have already expressed our admiration of the recently 
published sermons of the late Bishop of Durham. In Ora#- 
nation Addresses (London : Macmillan) we have a further 
instalment of posthumous contributions to our theological 
literature from the same opulent source and of like exceptional 
quality. It appears that the bishop founded, by his last will and 
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testament, a ‘ Lightfoot Fund for the Diocese of Durham,’ on 
behoof of church extension and the better endowment of 
clergy within the diocese, and bequeathed to the trustees of 
this fund the copyright of works, published and unpublished, 
to be held by them for the purposes specified in the deed. 
They, in accordance with his instructions, have published this 
selection from his ‘ordination addresses’ and ‘counsels to 
clergy’: the former delivered in St. Peter’s Chapel, Auckland 
Castle, to the candidates for deacons’ and priests’ orders ; the 
latter delivered partly at Auckland Castle at the annual 
gathering of the Auckland College, and partly at Cuddesdon 
College to resident tutors at Oxford and in Ely Cathedral 
to a similar audience from Cambridge. The addresses in- 
cluded in both divisions are remarkable alike for what they do 
and do not contain. There is no trace of sacerdotalism ; none 
of the style of official authority ; no assertion of apostolical 
succession ; no insistence upon the threefold ministry as of 
the essence of the Church. The voice is not that of a great 
dignitary conscious of his position and prerogatives and speak- 
ing ex cathedra to humbler and lesser individuals: it is 
rather that of a ‘father in God’ exchanging thoughts with 
his family : entering sympathetically into their wants and diffi- 
culties and giving them of the best that he has reaped from 
the fields of his own experience, learning, trials, and successes. 
Every here and there the faultless scholarship reveals itself in 
brief and suggestive bits of exegesis : as, for instance, in the 
address on the theme ‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens’ and 
‘Every man must bear his own burden,’ where the distinction, 
missed both in the Authorised and in the Revised Versions, be- 
tween the significance of the Greek Bapn and goprior is brought 
into a relief which illuminates the whole passage with a fresher 
and clearer meaning. The emphasis which the Bishop lays on 
the moral aspect of the preacher's office, and the necessity of 
his making himself the messenger of righteousness and simple 
spiritual truth rather than of elaborate dogma, is noteworthy. 
‘What shall be your message?’ he says. ‘ May we not say that 
it is summed up in two propositions : God the righteous, God 
our Father? On these two propositions hang all theology and 
all ethics.’ We might multiply quotations illustrative of the 
mitis sapientia, the rich spiritual instinct and sympathy, the 
liberal breadth of thought, which breathe through every one of 
these rarely apt and stimulating addresses ; but space forbids. 
We can only wish that they may become widely popular, not 
in the bishop’s Church alone but in all the Churches. There 
is no candidate for the Christian ministry in any branch of 
the Church of Christ who will not profit by listening to what 
this great teacher and pastor has to say. 

In Personal Creeds (London : Unwin) Mr. Newman Smyth 
draws a somewhat untenable distinction between the creed 
of the individual and that of the community. He concen- 
trates his attention on the problem, ‘How can one of us 
form his personal creed for life and death?’ But that 
problem hardly admits of as many solutions as there are 
individuals in Christendom. There must be some general 
consensus upon certain facts, principles, and doctrines, on 
which essential divergences of conviction are impossible ; and 
this general consensus, while it is the creed of the Church, is 
equally the creed of its several members. If every man was 
to go a-hunting after a creed of his own like Ccelebs in search 
of a wife, community in Christian sentiment and rational pro- 
gress in theological thought would become impossible. What is 
really meant is ‘ How is a man to extract from the beliefs and 
doctrines of the Churches that which he can most thoroughly 
assimilate, and find most auxiliary to his efforts after the higher 
life?’ Not so much ‘ What is one to believe?’ as ‘ How is one 
to lay hold of what is most helpful to him morally and spiritu- 
ally? How is heto form his “ working theory” of life?’ These 
eight discourses embody Mr. Smyth’s suggestions for the guid- 
ance of the seeker. In effect, what he mainly insists on is but the 
repetition, with much emphasis, of the old truth that faith is the 
foundation of all strong and abiding moral and spiritual life. 
The essential point for a man is to be able to say that he has 
found something—Mr. Smyth does not seem to think it matters 
very much what it be—‘ which he de/zeves, and which he knows 
it would be personal disintegration for him to give up.’ But 
surely, however highly we may value faith as a subjective 
element of the spiritual life, the object on which it rests is of 
immense importance. The faith of a Mussulman in Mohammed 
is not of such account as a moral and spiritual power within the 
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man as the faith of a Christian in Christ, because the faith 
however strong and pure in itself, is centred in a less worthy 
object. On the whole the anxious inquirer would find more help 
in the simple and direct doctrine of St. Paul: ‘ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ As he goes on, however, Mr. Smyth be- 
comes less oracular, and deals more intelligibly with the actual 
wants and difficulties of humanity ; and much that he says is 
full of wise and sympathetic suggestion. 

Pastor Pastorum ; or, the Schooling of the Apostles by Our 
Lord (Cambridge : Deighton), by Rev. Henry Latham, M.A., 
is a new ‘ Life of Christ,’ written with one special purpose in 
view—the elucidation of the manner in which our Lord trained 
the future leaders of His Church. Perhaps Mr. Latham has 
fallen into the error of every special pleader : he is liable at 
times to ascribe a peculiar intention to sayings or doings 
merely resulting from the circumstances of the moment. How- 
ever this be, there can be no question that his analysis of 
Christ’s life is one of great interest, and throws a natural light 
on many passages darkened with the shadow of the com- 
mentary. Mr. Latham is orthodox as orthodoxy is presently 
understood ; yet in his introductory and third chapters he 
shows an openness of mind to accept all demonstrated conclu- 
sions of criticism. He points out, in fact, that an obvious aim 
of Christ in His teaching was to leave many points open ; to 
allow His apostles to form their own intellectual conclusions ; 
and, by Himself leaving not a word of manuscript behind, to 
preclude men from claiming His absolute authority as the final 
pronouncement on any one department of religious thought. 
We do not always agree with his exegesis. He specially fails in 
his attempt to condone the denial of St. Peter; and in reference 
to the parable of the unjust steward we disagree both with him 
and with Calvin in holding that it conveys the lesson of kindness, 
and also with most commentators who hold that it teaches the 
right use of riches; believing the simple and obvious lesson to 
be that, if the unjust steward was so carefully provident with 
regard even to earthly affairs, how infinitely greater was the 
need for providence in the affairs of the world-to-come! The 
book is written with simple and reverent grace, and is the result 
of thirty-five years’ study. 

Summer Sundays in a Strathmore Parish: Sermons Preached 
in Ruthven Parish Church (Edinburgh: Blackwood), by the 
Rev. J. Gordon M¢Pherson, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., ought to 
find many readers. The style of writing is pithy and well- 
sustained. Here and there are passages of considerable 
rhetorical power to show that the preacher is alive to the re- 
quirements of the pulpit, and knows that to enlist the sym- 
pathies of a congregation something more is needed than a 
philosophical disquisition or a dry moral essay. And yet in 
these discourses there is nothing like vulgar sensationalism : 
they are carefully wrought according to legitimate methods ; 
and illustrations from Nature, scientific references, and poetical 
quotations help to brighten them up and make them interesting. 
In Summer Sundays the broad and enlightened reading of the 
great evangelical truths of Christianity is in accordance with 
the best preaching of the present day ; whose tendency is prac- 
tical rather than doctrinal, spiritual rather than polemical. Dr. 
McPherson is strongest where he deals with the religion of 
common life—where he discourses about the dignity of labour, 
or the excellence of unselfishness, or the supreme importance of 
conduct asa guarantee of religious earnestness. There is no 
connected sequence of argument; but all twelve sermons pro- 
ceed, more or less, from the idea that righteousness is man’s 
true nature, and that in the restoration of righteousness lies the 
real secret of salvation. The Fatherhood of God explains the 
Atonement, and the Atonement explains the Christian’s life- 
work and final victory. Conduct is the test of fitness for the 
brotherhood of the kingdom of heaven, here and hereafter. 
Such an interpretation of religion is eminently suited to meet 
some crying evils of this age. 

Any man who wants to read a book quite unlike any he has 
ever read before, and full of clever things and eccentricities, 
should read God in His World: An Interpretation (London : 
Stock). Hewill find himself addressed, for example, not as the 
‘gentle reader,’ but, intermittently, as ‘beloved’ ; and often in 
the midst of a connected and really able argument he will be 
called upon to restrain his impatience while the anonymous 
writer pours forth some such rhapsody as ‘O holy Night! 

. . thou that veiling the earth dost reveal the heavens ; thou 
that ever regardest Eilytheia who presideth over child-birth ; 
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thou mother of sleep, the nurse of all strength ; thou sister of 
Hades, the grave of the world, whence riseth the Lord of 
Light,’ and so on. The theme is a common one—the recon- 
ciliation of Christianity with science and philosophy ; but it 
is approached with freshness and vigour. Our author, who- 
ever he be, is no common man. His cry is for naturalness. 
He defends the barbarian hordes against the Renaissance : 
the dark ages ‘were worth far more to the world than the 
much-vaunted revival of learning. In them was the real 
Renaissance of Europe.’ ‘The freedom of a life nearer to 
natural impulse than to mental suggestion is always the hope 
of the world.” On this ground he defends Darwin against 
the Darwinians : Darwin was a ‘ patient witness to Nature’ ; 
he was followed by ‘a host of Nominalists who will ignore 
the life, apotheosising a notion, as in making a God of Natural 
Selection’: they construct ‘a kind of scientific mythology, 
in which laws and forces parade with Olympian majesty.’ 
The strength of Christianity lies in its nearness to Nature: 
‘For ever the Master places the child in our midst as a symbol 


of His kingdom—the power to renew and remould our life” 


The first three centuries are in the main ‘a complete corre- 
spondence to Nature ; physical death is accounted for naught 
as it is in Nature’s realm.’ Many clever and daring things are 
said, and none will read listlessly whose interest is in the realm 
with which our author deals. Sometimes his treatment strikes 
us as Pantheistic ; but that is the fashion nowadays. In Scot- 
land they are looking for the welding of Presbyterian de- 
nominations: speaking for ourselves, we at least should not 
be surprised if Eastern Pantheism and Western philosophic 
Christianity happened to be welded first. 

No better volume of religious instruction can be recom- 
mended for family reading on Sunday evenings than Yesus 
the Carpenter of Nazareth (London: Kegan Paul), by ‘ A Lay- 
man,’ which is a simple but well-written narrative of the life 
of Christ. It comes very near the ideal of that kind of non- 
doctrinal religious teaching which children of all ages should 
receive. It is not the gospel of Paul, nor Peter, nor any one 
but the Master Himself they should first read. The author has 
broken up the narrative into a hundred and fifty incidents 
carefully balanced and arranged. The style is highly com- 
mendable, in that it is well suited to the child’s capacity: 
though children in later life will certainly benefit very much 
by careful perusal. The ‘ Layman’ has treated the gospel story 
in a natural and homely way ; but he might have dispensed 
with ‘ thou-ing’ a child at the end of every incident. Judicious 
reflections crystallise, as it were, the substance of the pre- 
ceding narrative. Conduct rather than creed is the author’s 
guide ; there is no theology and no sectarianism. In this 
age of ‘isms’ it is the paramount duty of the true religionist 
to make the morality of Christianity clear and lovable to the 
young. This our author has most successfully accomplished : 
and he has rendered his sketches even more attractive by 
some picturesque and vivid touches of scenery and habit and 
costume. 

Mr. Gough has reached the fourth volume of his ponderous 
work on Zhe Bible True from the Beginning (London : Kegan 
Paul). He easily disposes of the literal reading of Elijah, 
Esther, and Jonah ; but he burns his fingers with the spiritual 
interpretation of the Founder of Christianity. He holds that 
the Gospels are moral history, that the truths which they teach 
have their embodiment in a moral sphere, and that Jesus never 
became incarnate in such a form that he could be seen by 
mortal eyes. Christ had a psychical body, not a material 
body like ours ; and one of Mr. Gough’s reasons for holding 
this view is that ‘there are certain actions, inseparable from 
the physical constitution of man’s body, which he is reluctant 
to associate, even in thought, with the Saviour.’ There is 
here a world of labour, and one regrets to see that world of 
labour lost. 

The Rev. M. G. Glazebrook, M.A., has now published the 
second volume of his Lessons from the Old Testament (London: 
Percival). It deserves the same commendation already given 
to the first part in these columns. The period covered is from 
the death of Saul to Nehemiah ; and whilst the language of the 
Authorised Version is preserved, yet the narrative is so printed 
and arranged that it is much easier to follow. Then the ‘ Psalms 
of the Exile’—(most pathetic utterances)—are collected so that 
you gather their meaning and extract their significance ata 
glance. 
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AN ENGLISH SCHLIEMANN 


A Full Account and Collation of the Greek Cursive Codex 
Evangelium 604. By H.C. HOSKIER. London: Nutt. 
That Mr. Hoskier should have drawn up A Full Account 

and Collation of the Greek Cursive Codex Evangelium 604 
in the scant leisure snatched from an active commercial career 
is even a greater marvel than the exploration of ancient 
Greek sites by merchant Schliemann ; for Schliemann was off 
with business before being on with those antiquarian pur- 
suits. To whoever possesses, besides a moderate knowledge 
of Greek, mastery over its cursive script, the work of collation 
is merely a huge effort of co-operating eye and hand ; but Mr. 
Hoskier is acquainted with the literature of his subject, and 
out of his treasures has added ten appendices, between which 
and preliminary matter is sandwiched the Collation itself, 
which occupies only forty-three pages—scarce one-sixth of 
the whole volume. This disproportion is due to Mr. Hoskier’s 
enthusiasm for all that bears on the settlement of the sacred 
text : whatever of that kind his hands have handled or his eyes 
seen he deems worthy of record, not the selection but the col- 
lection of materials being his forte. In recensions he is a 
Radical : for him no foundation-stone yet laid is sure ; and he 
even goes the length of saying that ‘ much, if not all, of these 
foundations must be demolished.’ Whether or not he make 
another extreme statement when he avers that more insight 
into the sfirzt of the Gospels has come to him through the 
textual study of the /e¢/ey than in any other way, he reveals at 
any rate an interesting personality ; and his magnum opus is 
seen to be the outward presentment of an ingenuous and high- 
pitched soul. 

In recent years materials for collation have accumulated to 
an extent which it would surprise the Christian public to learn. 
In 1883 there were known to Scrivener and Burgon of the 
Gospels alone 737 MSS. ; now 1274 are known. Collation, on 
the other hand, has been almost at a standstill ; and it is this 
humble but useful work that Mr. Hoskier has taken up, in- 
fluenced in the choice of a MS. apparently by his friend Dean 
Burgon’s prophecy that Codex Evangelium 604 would yet take 
rank among the most famous codices. This MS., which con- 
tains the four Gospels on 297 vellum leaves of small size in 
fifteenth century binding, was purchased for the British Museum 
in 1882. It was highly prized by Dean Burgon and Prebendary 
Scrivener ; Dr. Hort, on the other hand, disparaged it, alleging 
that it contained a large Western element. Mr. Hoskier proves 
in his introduction that Simcox’s collation of Luke’s Gospel in 
this MS. failed in accuracy and completeness ; and quite trans- 
parent is his determination that no after-comer shall have occa- 
sion to say the like of his own collation of the whole Codex. 
The only piece of work for which Mr. Hoskier craves in- 
dulgence, as regards absolute accuracy, is the collation in 
Appendix A of a MS. in his own possession, a collation of the 
Four Gospels, done ‘in the veriest snatches spread over more 
than a year. The volume is brought out with paper and type 
of the best, and illustrated with four facsimiles, two being copies 
of pages in the Codex collated, and two giving specimens of 
MSS. referred to in the appendices. 

The fextus receptus with which Mr. Hoskier collates the 
Codex is that in common use among English critics—Ste phen’s 
edition of 1550; for Continental critics follow the Elzevirs. 
And to facilitate reference a collation of these two forms 
of the ¢extus recepius made by Scrivener is reprinted, with 
corrections, as one of the appendices above mentioned. 
Another appendix is a full and exact comparison by Mr. 
Hoskier himself of the Elzevirs of 1624 and 1633, showing 
twice as many real variants as were previously known. Other 
appendices are reports of visits paid to the public libraries of 
bale and Geneva, and to the library of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., all for the sake of the sacred codices there 
open to inspection. Even in his holiday travels Mr. Hoskier’s 
footsteps seem to be guided by his ruling passion. It is re- 
grettable that just when MSS. were accumulating beyond pre- 
cedent, so that-a uniform notation became more than ever a 
condition of easy reference, an extensive change in this respect 
should have been made by Dr. Gregory in the second part of 
his prolegomena to Tischendorf’s eighth edition. For example, 
‘Evan. 604,’ collated in the volume under review, appears in 
Dr. Gregory’s list as ‘Evan. 700.’ Here surely is a case for 
an international conference of experts. 





Now Ready, 2 Vols., Demy 8vo, 32s. 


THE JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT AT ABBOTSFORD 
NNOTATED AND ILLUSTRATED 


FROM HIS LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 


‘This book is one of the greatest gifts which our English literature 
has ever received.’ —Sfecéator. 

* Reads like a romance.’— Scotsman, 

‘ The story is as thrilling as any tragedy.’— 71mes. 

‘Although many of the details are melancholy, yet the interest of 
the whole is entrancing, and the Journal is a most precious relic of Sir 
Walter Scott.’—Quarterly Keview. 

‘It may be doubted if during the present century anything more 
truly pathetic has been published.’— Glasgow Herald. 


‘The publication of the Journal will only serve to make Scott’s name 
more illustrious.’—Dundee Advertiser. 

“It will be read everywhere and by every one with the deepest 
curiosity and interest.’—/resh Zimes. 

‘What we have there is Sir Walter’s confession to Sir Walter—a 
piece of self-revelation, that is to say, unique in literature, and as 
absolutely assured of immortality as the best and bravest of those 
admirable achievements in romance which mark an epoch in the 
literature not only of Britain but of Europe and the world,’—Scots 
Observer. 





‘Sir Walter keeps nothing back, and his admirers have no reason 
to be ashamed of his frankness. This final work by Sir Walter 
Scott is as instructive and welcome as any which he penned.’— 
Athenaum, 

‘The portion of the public which only looks at new books will 
assuredly find the diary perfectly new to them. The students of Scott 
will take pleasure in observing the pages which Lockhart for various 
reasons omiited,’— Saturday Keview. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limited. 








BRIEF LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ALEX. GARDNER, PAISLEY AND LONDON. 


Publisher to Her Majesty the Queen. 





SEVEN ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN GREECE. By Demerrios 
Bikecas. ‘Translated by the Marquess or Bute, K.T. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
300 pp. Price 7s. 6d. { just heady. 

ANGLO-ROMAN,_ PAPERS. I.—The English Palace in Rome. II.—The 
Eldest Natural Son of Charles 11. I11.—Memoirs of Cardinal Erskine, Papal 
Envoy to the Court of George 11. By W. Mazizre Brapy. Small gto, 
300 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 

THE GREAT PALACE OF BYZANTIUM. Translated from the 
Greek of A. G. Paspatres. Demy 8vo. [/n the Press. 
Now Ready—Vol. 1.; Vol. 11. in December. Cloth extra, full gilt side, 

gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. each; also Parts 1.-X1. (comprising Vols. 1. 
and 1/1/.), price 1s. each. 

POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. Orally 
Collected, with a Translation. “By the late J. F. Camppert of Islay. 7o 
completed in about 24 parts, at 1s. each. Post free. (Cloth Cases for binding, 
1s. 6d. each.) 

Now ready. Cloth extra, bevelled edges, gilt top, 450 pages. Photogravure 
and Illustrations. Price 155. 

THE HISTORICAL CASTLES AND MANSIONS OF SCOT 
LAND. By A. H. Mitvar, F.S.A. Scot., Author of ‘The History of Rob 
Roy,’ ‘ The Story of Queen Mary,’ ‘Castles and Mansions of Ayrshire,’ etc 

PINKERTON'’S ‘VITAi SANCTORUM SCOT! Ai.” Revised and 
Enlarged by W. M. Metcacre. The work consists of two Octavo volumes, and 
the impression is limited to 220 copies, at 15s. per volume. Post free. 

SCOTLAND IN 1298. Documents relating to the Campaign of King 
Edward the First in that Year, and especially to the Battle of Faikirk. Edited 
by Henry GouGu, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 4to, half 
roxburghe, gilt top, 380 pp. Frice 30s. 


‘THE SCOTTISH REVIEW.’ 


The Scottish Review for October contains, besides Professor Ruys’ Third Rhind 
Lecture on the * Ethnology of the British Isles’:—An article by Dr. Josern 
ANDERSON on ‘The Wicked Clan Gregor’; Major C. R. Conver on ‘ Early 
Christian Lite in Syria.’ Together with articles on the ‘Reform of the Scottish 
Poor Law,’ the ‘ Crofters’ Act in Scotland,’ and the ‘ Disposal of the Dead,’ etc. 

The main features of ‘ The Scottish Review’ are :- 

1. It is the on/y HiGu-CLass LiTeERARY MaGaAziNeE established in Scotland as a 

medium for the expression of Independent Opinion. 

2. It is the on/y MAGAZINE which is mainly devoted to the discussion of Scottish 

Subjects 

3. It is the on/y MAGaziNE in which considerable space is devoted to Summaries 
of Foreign Reviews as well as to Contemporary Literature and the Leading 
Questions of the Day. 

4. Itcontains a greater variety of reading than any other MaGazine of the same 
description, as will be clearly seen from the comparison of the contents of 
the first two numbers with those of the older Quarterlies. 


* The Scottish Review’ is published Quarterly, Price 165, per annum. 


LONDON: 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE; AND PAISLEY. 
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Messrs. Wm. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THis Day Is PUBLISHED 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
FIRST EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


With Three Portraits, and a View of Pynes. Two vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

‘A very delightful book. . Both for the excellence of the writing and delicacy 
of the character-drawing surpasses anything of the kind that we have recently read.’ 
—Saturday Review. 

‘With the exception of the memoirs of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone 
themselves, no more interesting poliiical biography is likely to be published in the 
present generation.’ —/ad/ Mad Gazette. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By Sir Starrorp HENRY 
NorTucore, First Earl of Iddesleigh, G.C.B., D.C.L.  8vo. 16s. 

‘ There is much to delight all cultivated readers in these ‘‘ Lectures and Essays.” 
They are graced with a charm of style and a distinctness of thought which will 
especially commend them to those who care for such things... . The book is a 
very welcome one.’—S?. James's Gazette. 


Tuis Day is PusiisHep 


GOLDENLIVES: The Story of a Woman’s Courage. 


By Frepverick Wicks. In One Volume. With 120 Illustrations. 8vo. ts. 
“The plot is developed with care, precision, and completeness. . . . To write a 
novel the characters in which act ex: “ tly as they might in real life is an achieve- 
ment; but to write a tale in which, behaving themselves thus, they are constantly 


entertaining, Is a remart able fe - saturday Neview. 
‘A very unconventional novel, which will probably make some stir in the reading 
world.’—Sunday Jimes. 


DR. MATHESON’S NEW WORK. 
Tuts Day 1s PuBLISHED 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT OF ST. PAUL. 
By GEORGE MATHESON M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ‘Can the Old Faith 


Live with the New? ‘The Psalmist and the Sc ientist, ‘Sacred Songs.’ Crown 
Svo. ss. 


THis Day is PuBLISHED 


BIS. Some Tales Retold. By E. Grerarp, Author of ‘The 
Land beyond the Forest,’ Joint-Author of ‘ Reata,’ ‘Beggar my Neighbour, 
‘Waters of Hercules.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Puis Day is PusLisHep 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF JEANIE 


MORISON. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NOW READY. ONE SHILLING. 


ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL. 







WALTER BESANT, 


Author of 
‘ Katharine ws aint ‘ The Inner House,’ ‘ The Doubts of Dives,’ et 


ARROWSMITH'’ 5 SHILLING BOOKS. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Saturday Review speak \RROWSMITH'S Bristot. Library ‘as necessary to 


the traveller as a rug in winter and a dust-coat in summer. 


Called Back. By HUGH CONWAY 
» Brown Eyes. By MAY CROMMELIN 
Dark Days. By HUGH CONWAY 
. Fort Minster, MP. By Sir FE. J. REED, 
K.C.B., M.P 


+ Se ee eee. A Story of Love 
and Mag JOSEPH HATTON, 


Friend ~ b By MAX O'RELL, 

Katharine Regina. By WALTER BESANT 

Jan Verclootz. By MATTHEW STRONG. 

s. The Red Cardinal. By Mrs. FRANCES 28. The Cliff Mystery. By HAMILTON AIDE. 
ELLIOT oo. As a Bird tothe Snare. By GERTRUD! 

The Tinted Venus, By F. ANSTEY. WARDEN. 

7. Jonathan's Home. By ALAN DAL! . Tracked Out: A Secret of the Guillotine. 

8. Slings and Arrows. By HUGH CoNWa)y By ARTHUR A BECKETT, 

Out of the Mists. By DANIEL DORMER A ne Clown. By GEORGE GROS- 

10. Kate Percival. By Mrs. J. COMYNS CARI ee 

11. Kalee’s Shrine. By GRANT ALLEN el fons Th lesecn 

». Carriston’s Gift. By HUGH CONWAY 


The Inner House. By WALTER BESANT 
13. The Mark of Cain. by ANDREW LAN A Vagabond Will. By W. G. WATERS, 
14. Pluck. By J. STRANGE WINTER, 


. Pharaoh’s Daughter. By FDGAR LEI 
15. Dear Life. By Mrs. J. E. PANTON. Trollope’s Dilemma. By St. AUBYN. 
16. “i Ree. By JOHN COLEMAN and yy. Jacques Bonhomme. By MAX O'RELL. 
OHN C. CHUTI ’ ‘ 
17. Whose Hand? or, The Mystery of No 38%. The Doubts of Dives By WALTER 


" BESANT. 
Man's Heath. By W. G. WILLS and 
>The Hon. Mrs. Gri ENR, 3 39. Fair Phyllis of Lavender Wharf. By 


18. That Winter Night. By R. BUCHANAN. JAMES GREENWOOD, 

19. The Guilty River. By WILKIE COLLINS 40. Hard Luck ; or, A Murder at Monte Carlo, 
20. Fatal Shadows. By Mrs. L. L. Lewis By ARTHUR A BECKETT. 

1. The Lovely Wang. By Hon. L. Wini 41. Twoand Two. A Tale of Four. By ELIZA 


= 


I AU 


5 2 ra 


FIELD, BETH GLAISTER. 
2. Patty’s Partner. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 42. The Rajah andthe Rosebud, By WILLIAM 
23. ‘V.R.’ A Comedy of Errors. By EDWARD SIME. 

ROSE. 43. Behind the Kafes. By MARY ALBERT, 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limited. 











WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Price 3s. 6d. per Volume; Half-Morocco, 6s. 6d. per Volume. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
EpIrTeD By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
RECENT ADDITIONS. 
THE CRIMINAL. By Havetock ELLs. 


Illustrations of Criminal Heads, Faces, etc. 


With numerous 


‘ The volume is one of the best of an excellent series. —Glasgow Herald. 


SANITY AND INSANITY. By Dr. Cuartes Mercier. 
Numerous I]lustrations. 


‘The brightest book on the physical side of mental science published in our time.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HYPNOTISM. By Dr. ALberr MOLL, Berlin. 


* The latest and fullest information on the subject now accessible.’—Zcho. 


MANUAL TRAINING. By Dr. C. M. Woopwarp, Director 
of the Manual Training School, Washington University (St. Louis, Mo.). 
Numerous I\lustrations. 

‘ There is no greater authority on the subject of Manual Training than Dr. Wood- 
ward. His book may be confidently recommended.’—Manchester Guardian. 
To be Published about 10th December. 

THE SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By EpwIn SyDNEY 
HARTLAND. This volume deals with those fairy tales or folk tales which con- 
tain a supernaturé al element, and which are known as Sagas and Nursery Tales 
(or Marchen),—tales which are known to be often of world-wide extension, and 
the study of which (significant and interesting on so many accounts) is now an 
important and fascinating branch of Folk-Lore. 


IBSEN’S 


Famous Prose Dramas 
(IN FIVE VOLUMES), 
EpIrep BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Price 3s. 6d. per Volume. 


Since the publication by Mr. Walter Scott (under arrangement with 
lbsen) of the uniform and authoritative edition in English of his Prose 
Dramas, Ibsen has become more widely known in this country. He ts 
now gaining recognition here not merely on account of his treatment of 
soctal questions and of his unconventional dramatic methods, but in 
view of his literary qualities and hts eminence as an artist and thinker, 
which are now seen to entitle him to a special position in the higher 
regions of contemporary literature. 


VOL, IL. 
With Portrait of the Author and Biographical Introduction by WM. ARCHER. 
[H1s VOLUME CONTAINS: 
‘A DOLL’S HOUSE,’ ‘THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH’ 
(never before translated), and ‘ THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY.’ 
VOL. II. 
‘GHOSTS,’ ‘AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,’ and ‘THE 
WILD DUCK.’ With an Introductory Note by,WiILLIAM ARCHER. 
VOL. III. 


‘LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,’ ‘THE VIKINGS AT 
HELGELAND,’ THE PRETENDERS. With an Introductory Note by 
WILLIAM ARCHER, and Portrait of Ibsen. 

VOL. IV. READY ON 25Tn INST. 
‘EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.’ Translated by WILLIAM 


ARCHER, ' — 
VOL. V. READY SHORTLY. 

A SPECIAL INTEREST IS ATTACHED TO THIS VOLUME, AS IT WILL CONTAIN 
Ipsen’s Latest Drama. 
‘ROSMERSHOLM: The Lady from the Sea.’ A New Drama, 

Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. 

The sequence of the Plays ix each volume is chronological ; the set of volumes 
comprising the Dramas will thus present them, when complete, in chronological 
order. 

Just Issued, Second Edition of Stepniak’s Novel, with Preface 


Crown 8vg, cloth, Price 3s. 6d. 


The Career ofa Nihilist. 
A NOVEL. 
BY STEPNIAK. 
Author of ‘ Underground Russia,’ etc. etc. 
‘ Deep interest. —A thenaum. 
‘Its interest is paramount.’—Scottish Leader 
‘ Following, as it does, in the wake of the widespread and intense interest created 
by recent mag: azine articles on Russia, 7he Career of a Nihilist is likely to make 
a lasting impression.’—Montreal Daily Witness. 


‘Presents the drama of life as it is lived in Underground Russia in an English 


dress, which makes that awful drama more intelligible to English readers than it 
a 


ever has been before.’ Bradford Observer. 


THE CAMELOT SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, cut edges, 1s. Uncut edges, 1s. 
(Also in a variety of half-morocco and other bindings.) 


SHORTER STORIES FROM BALZAC. English Versions by 


WILLIAM WILSON and THE Count STENBOCK. With a Prefatory Notice. 


London: WALTER SCOTT 24 Warwick Lane Paternoster Row. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S LIST 


SHORTLY. 


THE LAUREATE’S COUNTRY. _ Being 
Scenes connected with the Life of ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Bythe Rev. A. J. CHurcH. With 15 Copper-Plates 
and many other Engravings of places connected with the Poet 
and his Works, from Drawings by EDWARD HULL. Price One 
Guinea, cloth. Large-Paper Copies (150 only), price Three 
Guineas. 





IN A FEW DAYS. 
FROM CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL'S. 


By Justin M‘Cartuy, M.P. With 12 Plates and many other 
Engravings of Street Scenes in London, from Drawings by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. Price One Guinea, cloth. Large-Paper Copies (100 
only), price Two Guineas. 


SHORTLY. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY DAWSON, Landscape 


Painter. With 14 Copper-Plates. Price One Guinea, cloth. 
Large-Paper Copies (100 only), price £2, 12s. 6d. 


IN DECEMBER. 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME FOR 1890. 
Being the First Volume of the New Series. With 36 Copper- 
Plates and a large number of other Illustrations. Price 35s., 
cloth ; or 42s., half-morocco. 

As the volume is quite complete in itself it forms a magnificent present 
for any one with artistic tastes. Some volumes of the old series are 
still to be had ; but many have become scarce. 


NEW SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKS. 
EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. A Series 


of Volumes on the most Important Events of the Last Half- 
Century. Each Volume will contain from 300 to 400 pp., and 
will be Illustrated with Portraits on Copper, Maps, Plans, or other 
Engravings, and will be published at §s. in cloth. 


FIRST VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By GENERAL 


Sirk EpwarD HAMLEY, K.C.B. With Portraits of the Emperor 
Nicholas, Lord Raglan, General Todleben, and General Pélissier, 
and 5 Maps and Plans. Price 5s. (nearly ready). Large-Paper 
Copies (250 only); price 10s. 6d. 

‘Sir Edward Hamley has exceptional qualifications for the task he has under- 


taken. His “‘ War in the Crimez ” is, accordingly, no jejune chronicle of half-forgotten 
military events, but a well-knitted historical narrative written by a competent critic 
and well-informed observer of the scenes and events it describes.’— Times. 


SHORTLY. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY OF 1857. By CoLonet 
MALLESON, C.S.I. With Portraits of Lord Clyde, Sir Henry 
lawrence, Sir H. Havelock, and Sir J. Outram, and 4 Maps and 
Plans. Price 5s. (nearly ready). Large-Paper Copies (250 only), 
price 10s. 6d. 

IN PREPARATION. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING. By 
Professor VERNON Harcourt. With many Illustrations. 

IN PREPARATION. 


THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By Epwarp 


Dicey. With Portraits. 


AMONG THE VOLUMES TO FOLLOW MAY BE NAMED— 

The Refounding of the German Empire; The 
Civil War in America; The Exploration of 
Africa; The Opening of Japan. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 

THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 
By W. C. Lerroy. With many Illustrations after A. BRUNET 
DEBAINES and H. Toussaint. New Edition, price 6s., cloth. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

A YOUNG MACEDONIAN IN THE ARMY 
of ALEXANDER THEGREAT. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. 
With 16 Illustrations from the Antique. Price §s., cloth. 

SHORTLY. 

WINCHESTER MEADS IN THE DAYS OF 
BISHOP KEN: A Story. By Mrs. MARSHALL. With 8 IIlus- 
trations, price §s., cloth. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

LADY GREY OF SILVERDON. By E. S. 

ELLiott, Author of ‘ Copsley Annals,’ etc. Price“1s., cloth. 
SHORTLY. 


FRESH FROM THE FENS; or, Three 
Lincolnshire Lasses: A Story. By E. Warp. With 8 Iilus- 
trations, price 5s., cloth. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., Lim., Essex Street, Strand, 





MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 





LONDON LETTERS AND SOME OTHERS. 


By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
VOLUME I. 


PERSONALITIES :—Prince Bismarck, Count Herbert Bismarck, The Dismissal of Prince Bis- 
marck, The German Emperor, Léon Gambetta, Louis Blanc, Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Delane 
Darwin in Westminster Abbey, The Darwin Memorial, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Forster, Lord 
Iddesleigh, Mr. Bright, Lord Carnarvon, Lord Hartington, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr, 
Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Morley, Lord Rosebery, Lord Spencer, Lord Ripon, 
Mr. Lowell, Mr. Phelps, John Stuart Mill, George Eliot, Thomas Carlyle, The Carlyle 
Memorial, Mr. Hayward, Lord Houghton, Lord Shaftesbury, Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Procter, 
Laurence Oiiphant, Robert Browning, The Master of Balliol, Lord Lytton, M. Renan and 
Marcus Aurelius, Gustave Doré, Carlo Pellegrini, and Mr. Watts, 


-L CAMPAIGNS :—Mr. Gladstone in 1879, Mr. Gladstone in 1884, Beyond 
Mid-Lothian, Mr. Gladstone's Politics. 


VOLUME II. 


NOTES ON SOCIAL LIFE :—London Society, English Talk and Talkers, The American Girl in 
England, Dublin Castle. 

NOTES ON P. ENT :—The Queen during a Cabinet Crisis, the Opening of Parliament by 
the Queen, New and Old Peers, the Bishops as Legislators, Mr. Speaker, the House of 
Commons and the Constituencies, a Great Night in the House of Commons. 

PAGEANTS :—A London Sunday, a Royal Review, the Law Courts, the People’s Palace, the 
Jubilee, the Queen's Garden Party, Jubilee Notes, the Naval Review. 

OUB :—The London Riots, the London Mob, Mr. Gladstone’s Opinions, the 
Channel Tunnel, Imperialism, the New Federal Idea, Notes on Early Home Rule, the 
Morals of Trade, London in August, Court Scenes, On Books, etc., etc. 
The Daily Telegraph says : * The book is eminently readable, thoughtful, and instructive.’ 
The Pall Mall Gazette says: * Mr. Smalley'’s volumes are amongst the most readable books 
of the season.’ 
SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. 


WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS: Reminiscences of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. From 1845-1888. With special permission dedicated to H.R.H. 
By SIR SAMUFL W. BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.S., Author of 


the Prince of Wales 
The Albert N'yanza, Great Basin of the Nile,’ etc. 


*The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,’ ‘ 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
The St. James's Gazette says : * Open the book where you will, you will chance upon something 
which makes you unwilling to close it. 


WITH FIFTY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH HOMES. By Etizanetn Ba cu. 
With sr Illustrations. Globe gto, 14s. The Old English Homes described in this volume 


are :—Penhurst, Arundel Castle, Hinchingbrooke, Bridge Castle, Chiswick House, Berkeley 
Castle, Highclere Castle, Osterley Park. 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 
PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir 


CHARLES W. DILKR, Bart. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
Maps, 12s. 6d ‘ 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS, 
LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH. Sermons Preached in 


the Diocese of Durham. By the Right Rev. J. B. L1GHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late 
Bishop of Durham, etc. y(Published by the Trustees of ,the Lightfoot Fund.) 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s. 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. 
By the Same. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s ‘Suaiies Witenes oa Qannlias ae 


e*e The next volumes to follow in this series are 


in January, ‘ Sermons Preached in 8t. Paul's.’ 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. St. Ciement or Rome. A 


Revised Text, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By the Same. 
2 vols. 8vo, 325. 


THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. BytheRev. J. P. 
MAHAFFPY, M.A., D.D., Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin, 
ind Hon. Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, Author of ‘ Social Life in Greece from Homer 
to Menander,’ * Greek Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander to the Roman Con- 
quest.’ Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW-BOOK BY,MR. NORMAN LOCKYER. 
THE METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS of the ORIGIN OF COSMI. 


CAL SYSTEMS. By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., Correspondent of the Institute of 
France,’ Foreign Member of Academy of the Lyncei of Rome, etc., Professor of Astrono- 
mical Physics in the Normal School of Science. With Illustrations. 8vo, 17s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT 
KIRSTEEN: The Story of a Scotch Family Seventy Years Ago. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Neighbours on the Green,’ etc, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 315. 6d. 
‘ Kirsteen ” is the best story that Mrs. Oliphant has published for ten 


The Academy says: 
is in all respects on a footing of equality with the 


- urs, and — which is saying a good deal more 
vest of her early Scotch novels.’ 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. Marion Crawrorp, 


Author of * Mr. Isaacs,” *‘ Dr. Claudius,’ etc > vols. globe 8vo, 12s 
‘Mr. Marion Crawford brings to the composition of his books more 


The Speaker says 0 
“ A Cigarette- 


originality and resource than are displayed in the works of average novelists. .. . 


Maker's Romance” is an interesting and readable book S 
Punch says: ‘Permit the Baron to strongly recommend Marion Crawford's “A Cigarette- 


Maker's Romance . This novel of Mr. Crawford's goes forth to the world with the Baron's 


best imprimatur 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. By Ror Botprewoopn, Author of ‘ Robbery 
under Arms,’ * The Miner's Right,’ ‘ The Squatter’s Dream.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, £1, 118. 6d, 
(Jn a few days. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, with 
Memoir, Introductions, Notes, and an Fssay on Milton's English and Versification, by DAVID 
MASSON. M.A., I.L.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. With Portraits. A New and Revised Edition. Three vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POEMS, New Edition, in 1 vol. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETICAL WORKS. A New and Com- 


plete Edition in 1 vol. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 
+ This volume ranges with the one-volume editions of Tennyson and Wordsworth. 


’ MISS CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S POEMS, New Edition, in 1 vol. 
THE POEMS OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. A New Collected 
Edition, in 1 vol., with 4 designs by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. Globe 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE CASTLE. By Mrs. Moreswortn, Author 


of ‘Carrots,’ ‘The Cuckoo Clock,’ ‘The Rectory Children,’ etc. With Mlustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SIGHT-SINGING from the ESTABLISHED 
MUSICAL NOTATION : Based on the Principal of Tonic Relation, and IMlustrated by 
Extracts from the Works of the Great Master By SEDILRY TAYLOR, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘Seund and Music,’ etc. 8vo, 5s. net, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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